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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Modern Theism* 


HE minister of the Church of All Souls, Uni- 
tarian, New York City, has written a book on 
dynamic theism, or the theism which is effec- 

tive in creating spiritual values. The eight chapters 
are eight sermons, and the distinguished clergyman 
wise'y makes no apology for the sermonic form. 

While theism and humanism come to the front 
in the various chapters, the book discusses the other 
questions involved, pain, evil, death, revelation, 
prayer, the nature of Jesus, and the meaning of life. 

Liberals in all the churches, but Universalists 
especially, will be interested in seeing what a modern- 
minded Unitarian minister in our greatest city has to 
say on these subjects. A few fundamentalists may be 
disgusted because they will not find the irreligious, 
irreverent ideas and attitudes which they ascribe to 
Unitarians. Humanists may not like what he says 
concerning them, and probably will dismiss the book 
as mid-Victorian. 

In his first chapter, “A Realistic Approach,” 
Dr. Simons says that religion coming of age does not 
mean religion outgrowing belief in God. It means 
growth from lesser to larger conceptions of God. No 
non-theist has any advantage over a modern-minded 
theist in facing the facts of nature or of human nature. 
Both are ready to face all the facts. Both have to be 
on their guard lest they ignore any body of facts. So 
the theist looks squarely at the facts of nature and the 
facts of human nature, at scientific truth and at his 
own soul. 

Looking at nature, he finds the scientists heading 
toward a non-mechanical reality, possibly a great 
thinker back of everything. Looking at human na- 
ture, he finds ideals in man and capacity to achieve 
them. 

The modern-minded theist looks at reality as 
revealed in physico-chemical processes, and at reality 
as existing on the higher plane of quality and value, 
or goodness and beauty. The universe has endowed 
man with his ideal achieving capacity. Some might 
say that the universe has done it by accident. Dr. 
Simons says it has been done by intention. 

Cosmic intelligence, cosmic consciousness, cosmic 
personality, he thinks become convictions if we will 
but study with open mind nature and man. 

Part of this cosmic intention is to have its pur- 


*4 Modern Theism. By Minot Simons, D. D. 'The 
Beacon Press, Inc., Boston. Price $1.75. 


poses discovered. The main job of man is discovery, 
and all that there is to revelation is the cosmic side of 
the process. “The faith of a modern theist is that if 
we seek we shall find.’”’ There is no such thing as 
supernatural revelation, but there is the will of God. 
“Sacred reality is not a philosophical abstraction. It 
is an immediate, immanent, indwelling, spiritual pres- 
ence.” 

By this time the humanists reading the book will 
have braced themselves. Dr. Simons handles them 
frankly but courteously. ‘Modern theism is sharply 
at variance with the modern humanistic movement, 
while in deep sympathy with much that it represents.” 
Man must work out his own salvation. God is not 
a supernatural, capricious, interfering Divine Provi- 
dence. ‘“‘Modern theism is humanism plus.” The 
plus stands for the conviction that the universe is the 
expression of a Divine Intelligence . 

Dr. Simons finds that there are humanists and 
humanists. Some are near theists and some hold a 
naked mechanistic philosophy. The movement as a 
whole as it stands to-day is “pro man,” but pressure is 
being exerted to make it “‘anti-God.’”’ Now it is in- 
different to our spiritual relation to the universe. “It 
may grow,” says Dr. Simons, “into dogmatic unbelief 
in anything spiritual. Too often we hear, ‘A man can 
be a good humanist only as he outgrows his theism.’ ”’ 

Unlike Dr. Dodson, who would like to have the 
word religion stand for some kind of trust in a higher 
power, as it has throughout history, Dr. Simons is 
willing to let humanism call itself a religion. He says: 
“One who finds a sacredness in human life to which 
he consecrates himself is religious, but theism charges 
such a religion with cosmic significance.” 

Unitarianism, Dr. Simons says, has been hu- 
manistic plus for many years. It has emphasized the 
service of God through the service of man. It has 
labored to establish brotherhood. This modern 
humanism has added absolutely nothing new in prin- 
ciple to the humanism and humanitarianism of the 
Unitarian churches. All that it has done has been to 
make theists state things more clearly. 

While theists and humanists agree that the cosmos 
is organized to make man work out his own salvation, 
the theists say that this is so from intention, and the 
humanists say that it is so from indifference, and Dr. 
Simons says that the difference is immeasurable be- 
tween cosmic intention and cosmic indifference. 

There are other chapters well worth reading— 
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“A Modern Theism and the Great Mysteries,” “A 
Modern Theism and the Divine Compassion,” and 
two or three more. 

While we find it stimulating to get the letters of 
the humanists and their rather sharp criticisms of our 
editorials, we find it agreeable now and then to read a 
book with which we agree so completely. There is 
nothing hard in the reading. The sermons did not 
shoot over the heads of the people. In printed form 
they will bring reassurance and comfort to many. 

* * 


WEEMS HISTORICAL? 


HEN we have insisted that the stories in the 

New Testament about the birth and resur- 

rection of Jesus are valuable contributions 

to history, we have been misunderstood. It is hard to 

make either the right wing or the left wing see the 

point. So pure was Jesus that men writing about him 

afterward insisted that he must have been born of a 

virgin. The story is testimony worth considering. 

It points to the kind of life he lived. So with all the 

other beautiful legends. We do not need to give up 

faith in a universe of law and order in order to find 
historic truth in legends. 

Recently we have come upon another illustration. 

Of all the early writers on George Washington Parson 

Weems in our day has been most discredited. He set 

down all the gossip, the rumors, the old wives’ tales, 

that would exalt Washington. Now comes an emi- 


nent historian, Professor Sears, with a new life of ' 


Washington in which there is this passing comment on 
Weems: “Certainly his (Washington’s) childhood is 
the plaything of conjecture. The best searchlight on 
that period is his maturer character. Somewhere this 
had beginnings. And perhaps the worthy Parson 
Weems, his earliest biographer, was essentially his- 
torical when he wove his obvious legends to account 
for Washington’s outstanding traits of honesty and 
piety.” 


* * 


SHALL WE STOP WORK IN JAPAN? 


HALL the women of the Universalist Church 
call back Miss Bowen and Miss Downing from 
the Blackmer Home, and sell out or give away 

what they have in Tokyo? Shall the Universalist 
Church divert Dr. and Mrs. Cary by wireless and send 
them on to Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore or the 
Balkans? Shall we bring the Stetsons back from 
Shizuoka, Japan? The answer seems to be “ves,” 
Those who have stopped their contributions to the 
Japan Mission are making that answer, whether they 
realize it or not. Do our people mean that? 

What do the Carys and the Blackmer Home 
people and the Stetsons represent in Japan? Stripped 
of all theological verbiage, the thing that they rep- 
resent is the idea that there is a God of love, that 
Christ revealed Him, and that the highest human 
duty is to make love supreme in individual hearts and 
among the nations. 

Is there any need of that message in the Orient? 
Yes, they need the message as we need it. Are these 
people fitted to carry the message? None more go, 
for they back up their doctrine with pure and unselfish 
ives. 
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Has the door been closed to them? No. Inspite 
of frightful shelling and bombing at Shanghai and the 
invasion of Manchuria, they are as free as ever to 
teach Japanese the strength and the beauty of Christ’s. 
gospel. 

Well, then, if they are fit and the door is open and 
the need is great, why should we pull back? 

Is it because we are angry with Japan? How does. 
such anger square with Christian duty? 

Is it because we are hopeless about accomplish- 
ing anything? How does such hopelessness square. 
with Universalist professions? 

There is a nobler, better, Japan than the one that 
we are reading about in the dispatches these days. 
Christian missionaries eventually will help that Japan 
to come to the front. Our missionaries are not revo- 
lutionaries. They will not mix in party politics. 
They will simply say to the Japanese: ‘Here is the 
path of faith and love and human service. Walk ye 
insrt.”’ 

If the Christians of Japan and China to-day could 
have their way Japan and China would be co-operat- 
ing, not fighting, and Japan would be loved and re- 
spected, not feared or hated. 

There must be more to Japan than what is rep- 
resented by the divisions hurled against the Chinese. 
lines at Shanghai, or Japan would not let the Carys. 
land. Do we want that “more” to be revealed? 
Then let us send in our contributions for the support 
of a new and stronger mission of love to the Orient. 

*k * 


THOSE WHO ARE NOT PACIFISTS 


R. WILLIAM E. GILROY, in the Congrega- 

D tzonalist, replied recently to a correspondent 

who wrote to him: “From your editorial on 

Miss Woolley’s dinner (issue of January 28), I know 

you are a pacifist.” By pacifist the correspondent 

meant a non-resistant under any and all circum- 
stances. 

Dr. Gilroy is not a pacifist in this sense, and ably 
upheld his position in an editorial (issue of February 
18) entitled “Pacifism, Killing and Anti-Militarism.” 

The incident recalls the number of times that we. 
ourselves have been attacked for views that we do not 
hold because correspondents disagree with views that 
we do hold. 

For a long time we believed that the word pacifist 
ought to be used in its original sense, lover of peace. 
But that matter has passed beyond our control. Paci- 
fist to-day means the peace radicals who declare their: 
purpose never to assist'in war in any way. In that 
sense we are not a pacifist. We refuse to be classed 
as a pacifist mainly because we refuse to say in ad- 
vance what we will do at any future time or place. 
We see the standpoint of pacifists. We honor them 
for their courage. We will fight for them if need be. 
But we reserve our liberty of action. 

We wish to remind others who hold the views 
that we hold that upon us there is an especial re- 
sponsibility to show that our lives can count for as. 
much as the lives of the pacifists in resisting the mili- 
tarists and in organizing the world for peace. 

Are we letting the pacifists carry the ball and get. 
all the hard knocks? 
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Are we trusting to luck? Or are we definitely 
and decisively getting into movements like disarma- 
ment, the World Court, and the League of Nations? 

There ought to be a little stronger action than 
petitioning Congress, important as this may be at 
times. We ought to make Congress. Only lately 
two or three Senators and Congressmen have been 
hurling ridicule at the Geneva assembly and demand- 
ing that we call our delegates home. We, the people, 
made those Senators and Congressmen. They are 
not hereditary peers of the republic. We can unmake 
them. Will we do it? 


* * 


DR. EARLE AND THE NEW LESSONS 


E are accustomed to good work from Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, whether she is preaching 
a sermon, teaching a class or writing some- 
thing for the paper. She is a well furnished, compe- 
tent person with a religious spirit and common sense. 
We like her and admire her. Therefore we approach 
her new lessons for young people on “The Beginnings 
of the Universalist Church” with a prejudice in her 
favor. Though it is a strong prejudice, we are rea- 
sonably sure that we should say so if we found these 
lessons bigoted, amateurish, or inaccurate. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are broad in spirit and 
strong in execution. We have found only one slight 
error, and that in the date of the organization of the 
General Convention at Oxford, Mass. She puts it 
1791. We put it 1793, but we are half inclined to 
trust her “‘mistakes” instead of our ‘“‘knowledge.”’ 

These lessons are for young people, not adults. 
They deal with the meeting of Murray and Potter, 
how Murray got his belief, the fight for freedom in 
Gloucester, the early growth of the faith, Hosea Bal- 
lou, the way the early ministers were trained, Nathan- 
iel Stacy, Father Clayton, and Universalism yester- 
day and to-day. 

Dr. Earle on a single mimeographed sheet has 
put the heart of each story in an intensely interesting 
way, and given a number of questions for discussion. 

It is an important and useful piece of work, and 
it is so suggestive that we more than half suspect that 
if we should slip it into our inside pocket before start- 
ing on a preaching mission and use it as an outline we 
might make a hit for ten nights in succession. 

“THANK YOU, REVEREND HUNGER’’ 

HE clergyman speaking at the morning devotions 

for the Evangelistic Committee of New York 

has just finished his address upon “F riendship” 
with an uplifting text from St. John. Everybody is 
in the mood of worship. Then instantly breaks in a 
cheerful, chipper voice: “Thank you, Reverend Hunger. 
The choir will now sing ‘What a Friend.’ ” 

In much the same way last fall Eliot Wadsworth 
of Boston finished an address upon “Taxation” in a 
strong impressive way, only to have the announcer 
break in with, “Thank you, Honorable Wadsworth.” 

It is more than the question of English usage 
that we raise, although “Reverend Hunger’ and 
“Honorable Wadsworth” occupy the same low vulgar 
plane as English. The question is: Must the an- 
nouncers claim proprietorship over everything on the 


radio from preachers to crooners, and assert that 
proprietorship whether or no? The religious services 
over the radio at times have succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere something like that in an uplifting cathe- 
dral service. Suppose Phillips Brooks had come up to 
one of his mighty perorations and sat down, only to 
have a cheery, red-faced announcer leap forward with 
the words: “Thank you, Reverend Brooks.” 

The Columbia Broadcasting System which put 
on “Reverend Hunger,” who could be referred to cor- 
rectly as Mr. Hunger, Reverend Mr. Hunger, or Dr. 
Hunger, if he had a degree, is no worse than the other 
great broadcasting company in this matter of allow- 
ing these false notes to creep in. 

With all the progress that broadcasting is making 
it would appear that the time had come to pay a little 
more attention to the amenities. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Says a professor of psychology in a recent book: 
“While religious experience is recognized as worthy of 
consideration, it is here regarded as epiphenomenal 
and as a subjective index of intraorganismic processes 
which is approximately as useful to the scientific 
student as the symptomatic introspections of the 
patient are to the physician.”” Shall we ordain him 
if he applies? 


Walter Horton insists that he can understand 
and respect the position of the man who heartily ac- 
cepts the ethical teachings of Jesus although he does 
not share his faith in God, but can not respect the 
man who claims to believe in the Christian God and 
daily denies in word and deed the practical conse- 
quences which flow from that faith. 


A postcard arrived recently showing the steam, 
smoke and lurid flames of a volcano in action. It was 
a picture of Kilauea in the Hawaiian Islands. On the 
card was written: “We are doing ‘research’ for the 
Universalist Church during our stay in these islands. 
Marion D. Shutter.” 


The substance of Professor Chafee’s article on 
the Supreme Court in Current History is that there is 
a marked trend toward liberalism in court decisions, 
and that the dissatisfaction of progressives with the 
Court is dying down. 


Because we have done wrong ourselves in the 
past, we are not debarred from pointing out wrong 
in the actions of other, individuals or nations. Our 
wrong-doing, however, may affect the tone of our 
voice. 


Strict accuracy, bearing true witness for our 
brother rather than false witness against him, fair- 
ness even to the opponents of our special reform, do 
not have to take a back seat for any other virtues. 


Catholics, Protestants and Jews of the United 
States and Canada will meet in Washington, March 7 
to 9, to organize for war on religious prejudice and 
to promote understanding. 
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My Twenty-five Years in New York’ 


John Haynes Holmes 


Fs WVENTY-FIVE years ago, in February, 1907, I 

Me], began my ministry in this church, which was 
then known as the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah. I was at that moment twenty- 
seven years of age, had been graduated from the Har- 
vard Divinity School less than three years before, in 
June, 1904, and had served but a single church, a 
small neighborhood institution in the suburbs of 
Boston, known as the Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester. When the invitation came to me from 
New York, I was strongly advised, on the grounds of 
my youth and of comparative inexperience, not to 
accept this call to the pulpit of a leading church in 
the first city of the land. But the temptation was too 
strong to be resisted. Furthermore, there seemed to 
be a challenge to the best that was within me, in this 
opportunity to enter upon the succession to such men 
as Orville G. Dewey, Robert Collyer, and Minot J. 
Savage. I remembered the injunction of Robert 
Browning—‘Better have failed in the high aim, than 
vulgarly in the low aim succeed.’ So, very much 
frightened but full of eagerness and hope, accom- 


panied by my young wife and our baby, I came on to 


this city, found a temporary home in a family hotel 
on Madison Avenue, and on my first Sunday, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, preached to you on the subject, 
“The Church and the Present Age.” I have more 
than once had the suspicion during these years that 
there were members of this church who regretted to 
their dying day that I made this favorable decision. 
But I have always been glad, from my own personal 
point of view at least, that I took my courage in both 
my hands, and came here to share my fate with yours. 
And I shall never cease to be grateful, however long 
I may live, or however short may be our continued re- 
lationship together, for the loyalty, all too often sorely 
tried, and the affection, all too seldom appropriately 
requited, which you have so generously and so self- 
forgettingly through all these years bestowed upon me. 
There are histories of individuals, institutions, 
nations, which, through long periods of time, are quiet 
histories, since few incidents happen and no accidents 
are endured. It is possible to look back over these 
periods, and find things at the beginning very much as 
they still continued at the end. These are said to be 
the happy periods of history. But there are other 
histories of a different character—histories which 
record catastrophes and cataclysms, and vast processes 
of change. Through such histories there seems to 
sound the cosmic ery in the Apocalypse of him “that 
sat upon the throne’—“Behold, I make all things 
new!’ These periods are never quiet, and perhaps 
may not be happy. But they are the great periods of 
all history, as the travail of a woman in child-birth is 
the great period of all her experience. The tides of 
life, with many a convulsion, are flowing in, and chang- 
ing the aspect of the world. It is a history of this 
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chaotic but creative kind which you and I have en- 
countered in our years together, marked by nothing 
more distinctively than by the fact that, as I look back 
over this span of a quarter of a century, I find it dif- 
ficult to recognize what I remember in 1907 as belong- 
ing to what I see about me in 1982. 

(1) Take our church, for example! I wonder 
how many of you can recall the old structure on the 
corner of Park Avenue and 34th Street, built in the 
years 1867-68—the high pulpit, the dark black-walnut 
pews and woodwork, the huge, overhanging balconies, 
the soft light and quiet atmosphere, a noble architec- 
ture, but representative not of our own but of an 
earlier time. This auditorium was burned in 1919 
in one of the great conflagrations of our city, and for 
three years we carried on our services in the New Am- 
sterdam, the Lyric and the National Theaters. Then, 
by our own sacrifice and labor, without assistance of 
any kind from denominational agencies or even from 
adequate insurance payments, we built inside the 
undamaged walls of the historic edifice that lovely 
new auditorium which was our pride and joy for nearly 
a decade. But the old plant was hopelessly unsatis- 
factory for our expanding work. We must have a 
wholly new and modern structure! So last year our 
church was leveled to the ground, in preparation for 
the new building which is to take its place, and for 
the second time we are campers by the roadside. I 
sometimes wonder how long I shall be destined to use 
the new church we have so long been planning! It 
may be my doom to end my labors in New York City 
without ever having had an efficient tool for the doing 
of my work. 

The life of the old church is as difficult to identify 
as its edifice. In 1907 the church was open on Sunday 
mornings, and occasionally on a midweek morning 
for the women’s saciety, or on an evening for some 
social event. To all intents and purposes, it was 
closed on six days out of every seven. Now the church 
is open every day and all day, usually late into the 
evening. On Sundays, we have our preaching service, 
our current events group, our poetry reading, and 
our Forum, which is now the largest church forum in 
the country. On week days we have our busy office, 
our committee meetings and study classes, our lectures 
and social clubs innumerable. Activity of this sort 
has of course greatly extended the size of our church 
staff. In 1907, we had a minister, a sexton, an or- 
ganist, and a pastor-emeritus in the beloved person 
of Dr. Collyer. To-day we have two ministers, a 
director of community service, a Sunday school di- 
rector, a superintendent and his assistant, an organist 
and musical director, four secretaries, a stenographer, 
and a clerk—a staff of thirteen of the busiest persons 
who can be found in the city. Developments of this 
kind are of course common in all churches which have 
kept pace in recent years with the growing life of the 
times. But our church was one of the first among 
those which established their activities upon a basis 
of true community service. 

Still more remarkable is the change which has 
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taken place in the character of our congregation. 
How well I remember that small, compact, and al- 
together charming group of people who greeted me 
on the occasion of my advent as their minister. The 
number of these people is uncertain, as no membership 
roll was found. There were one hundred and twenty 
odd names on the list of pew-owners and pew-renters, 
which would indicate a membership of about two 
hundred, and a total constituency of less than four 
hundred. The congregations in those early days num- 
bered not more than one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred. Their distinctive note was homogeneity— 
a group of persons who were all Unitarians, born and 
bred in the same cultural environment, members in 
general of the same social class, speaking the same 
language, sharing the same ideas, cherishing the same 
customs and mores, men and women who liked one 
another and associated happily with one another be- 
cause they had the same knowledge, the same back- 
ground, the same exquisite refinement, and the same 
excellent enjoyment of all the best that life had to 
offer. They were not representative of the city, be 
it said. They were distinctly the members of a su- 
perior class in the community, who had drawn apart 
into a church of their own, that they might worship 
God in their own way and according to their own ideas. 
This was nothing peculiar, or unusual, in the religious 
field. Most people, at least in the Protestant world, 
have always done this sort of thing. A Protestant 
church, whether orthodox or liberal, is almost always 
not a public institution at all, but a private chapel, or 
even club, for the entertainment and edification of 
the particular type of people who chance in any par- 
ticular case to constitute its membership. 

Now these persons whom I found here a quarter 
of a century ago have disappeared. Or, if they have 
not disappeared, they have been swamped by the 
great influx of all sorts and conditions of men who 
constitute to-day our congregation. An original 
membership of a few hundred has grown to a member- 
ship of over eighteen hundred, and a total constituency 
of well over two thousand. Our congregations some- 
times drop to six or seven hundred, but more often 
rise to twelve hundred, fifteen hundred, two thousand 
and more. If the distinctive note of the former group 
was homogeneity, the distinctive note of this later 
and much larger group is heterogeneity. We are as 
various as the tribes of earth and the religions of man- 
kind. Three years ago we took a census of our people, 
and found thirty-four different nationalities repre- 
sented among us, including nations in each one of 
the six continents of the globe. Our religions include 
Protestants of all varieties, Roman Catholics, Old 
Catholics, Greek Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Hindus, Confucians, Zoroastrians, Bahaists, Theoso- 
phists, New Thought, and Mormon. Our races in- 
clude every race, excepting only the red race of North 
America. We have rich and poor, high and low, black 
and white, ignorant and educated, orthodox and 
agnostic, theist, atheist and humanist, Republican, 
Democrat, Socialist, and Communist. All of which 
means that we are representative of New York City! 
The people of this church are not apart from the com- 
munity, but a part of the community. It is in this 
sense that we are a public and not a private institu- 
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tion—a community church, in the true meaning of 
that phrase. I have more than once said that a 
typical audience at our services and forums would 
correspond exactly to a typical crowd in a subway 
train. 

How this change has been wrought is hard to say. 
Of course, we have torn down the barriers imposed by 
the traditional system of owning and renting pews. 
We have stripped away every last vestige of creedal 
confession as condition of membership. We have 
transformed our church (in 1919) from a sectarian to 
a community institution, and thus made it independent 
in the sense that it is bound to no one denomination 
or religion, but is free to affiliate with all. We have 
democratized our organization and our work, and given 
welcome to every individual on the basis merely of 
his membership in the human family. The minister, 
I suppose, has had his share of responsibility, in 
preaching a message which should have a universal 
appeal to open minds and aspiring hearts, and in re- 
fusing to identify his interests and sympathies with 
any single group of men. But, whatever the cause, 
the result has been regarded by certain of our older 
members as a calamity. They liked the old congrega- 
tion, with its friendly and familiar people. They are 
uncomfortable with this new crowd, many of whom are 
not acquainted with the amenities of church behavior, 
and not a few of whom are objectionable in their lack 
of courtesy, refinement, and even kindness. They 
say our church is like a railroad station, and our 
congregation like a mob. How can it have any 
character or beauty, or any stability, or any security 
in the future? But I rejoice in this change, however 
disagreeable at times I find association with persons 
who are ignorant of those standards of good taste in 
which I delight, and however difficult those problems 
of organization and direction which must be solved if 
this church is to survive. If I feel anywhere a sense 
of disappointment or failure, it is in the tendency of 
the more fortunate and well-trained among us to 
withdraw, like the Pharisees of old who caught up 
their garments lest they be defiled by contact with the 
common herd, and thus to remove themselves from a 
fellowship which desperately needs so much that they 
can give. What I see in our endeavor is a magnificent 
experiment in democracy. I behold a justification 
of my thought of the church as a public institution 
for the service of all the people. I find a vindication 
of my faith in religion as of universal appeal to men, 
and in men as spiritually inclined to one another. 
I catch a gleam of my far vision of reconciliation and 
brotherhood and peace already disclosed within this 
church, and therewith promised on some not distant 
day to all the world. And, incidentally, I discover 
the only guarantee we have of the survival of religion 
in any organized form into the future. 

(2) This carries our thought over from the church 
to the community, where again I find it difficult to 
recognize to-day the city which I discovered yester- 
day. I came to New York at just that moment when 
the old New York was turning into the new. The 
transition was marked, as indeed it was caused, by the 
enormous development of the machinery of transpor- 
tation. In 1907 there had just been completed that 
first subway line which ran from Brooklyn up the east 
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side of Manhattan, across to the west side, and on to 
Yonkers and the Bronx. All the vast net-work of 
subways which now threads the underground area of 
the city has been built during the twenty-five years of 
my residence. In this same period I have seen tubes 
thrust under the rivers, and bridge after bridge thrown 
over the rivers, making one great metropolitan com- 
munity of Manhattan, Long Island and New Jersey. 
I have seen the Pennsylvania terminal carried across 
the North River and planted on Seventh Avenue, and 
the Grand Central terminal rebuilt on its old site as 
the most stupendous railroad center in the world. 
Above all, I have seen, in the short space of my life 
in New York, the coming of the automobile. There 
were “horseless carriages,’ as they used to be called, 
before 1907, but they were few in number, and noisy 
and dirty in operation. Twenty-five years ago, the 
horse still held sway upon our streets. But now the 
horse has become an almost extinct animal, and the 
automobile, in the form of buses, taxis, and private 
cars, is everywhere. 
This stupendous development of transportation 
machinery has remade our city. It has had three 
results of momentous character. In the first place, 
it has led to an unparalleled congestion of population 
in our business and amusement centers. The symbol 
of this congestion is the sky-scraper, which has lifted 
unnumbered multitudes of people higher and ever 
higher into the air, for the simple reason that there 
was no room to accommodate such masses over the 
surface of the ground. The sky-scraper made its 
appearance, in modest form, in the early days of this 
present century. But all the great buildings of New 
York, which have transformed the skyline into the 
eighth wonder of the world, have been reared during 
the period of the last twenty-five years. In the 
second place, this development of transportation has 
had the exactly opposite effect of distributing the 
population over a tremendous range of territory. 
The moment you get outside the business area, the 
theater area, the hotel area, you find the people 
scattering in every direction. Farther and farther 
into the country they have gone to find their homes. 
What are our subways and tubes and railroads, after 
all, but great arteries of traffic through which flows the 
life-blood of a city, which is its people? Never in all 
history has a community been able to extend a single 
organism over so vast a territory as has New York. 
And lastly, as a result of this simultaneous congestion 
and distribution of population, there has come a 
ceaseless movement and flow of life which is perhaps 
the supreme characteristic of the modern city. Stabil- 
ity as such has gone. Everybody is “on the move.” 
We live on wheels. Twenty-five years ago, when I 
first came to New York, the majority of people still 
had homes. To-day they camp out in apartments, 
or drive around in automobiles. The restlessness of 
our present-day population, as actually measured by 
statistics, is beyond belief. A political leader told me, 
some years ago, that more than fifty per cent of the 
voters in his district move every year. In our own 
church, the task of changing and correcting the ad- 
dresses of our members takes up all the time of one 
secretary on our staff. It is this constant movement 
which largely explains the nervous excesses of the 


times. We think we are more happy than our fathers. 
We are not—we are simply more excited. We are 
like an invalid in an incurable state of fever. We 
have fallen victim, in other words, to our machines. 
Having a subway, we must fill it; having an automo- 
bile, we must drive it! 

It is this restlessness of contemporary life, more 
than any other influence, which is breaking down our 
churches. As I look back over my twenty-five years 
in New York City, I can see that my work has been 
getting harder every year. Steadily it has become 
necessary to expend more effort to get the same result. 
In my time I have seen the coming of the apartment- 
house, the automobile, and the so-called “week-end.”’ 
All these are influences which are well-nigh fatal 
to the church. Indeed, these influences, and others 
like them, are absolutely fatal to the old-line parish 
church, as we have known it for generations gone. 
This is what I had in mind when I said that a church 
of general community appeal, such as we have been 
developing here, is the only one that can survive in 
the great city of the future. The parish church, as 
I found it when I came here, was dependent upon 
three conditions—a neighborhood grouping of popu- 
lation, a neighborhood focusing of interest, and a 
settled and regulated habit of life. To-day, in New 
York, these three conditions are gone. The people 
belonging to any one church are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven, or, more accurately, to the five 
boroughs of the Greater City; their interests are as 
scattered as their homes; and their habits of life are as 
unsettled as the swirling crowds of Wall Street or 
Times Square. The situation can all be summed up 
in the single statement that our neighborhoods, or 
parishes, have disappeared as centers of social ac- 
tivity, and in their place has come the community as 
a whole, with its enormous area, its diversified in- 
terests, and its ever-changing flow and flux of life. 
All of which means the disappearance of the parish 
chureh—our old Church of the Mess:ah!—and the 
coming of the community church as an institution of 
the whole community, like an art gallery or a library. 
Our Community Church has been moving, during this 
quarter of a century, however haltingly, with the cur- 
rents of the time. We have adapted ourselves to the 
present, and are anticipating the future. As I look 
ahead another twenty-five years in this metropolis, I 
see an ever smaller number of churches, and these 


churches organized not as sectarian institutions at - 


all, but on the one hand as preaching stations for 
prophetic personalities, who can proclaim ‘‘righteous- 
ness to the great congregation,’’ and on the other 
hand as service stations for the lifting of the common 
life of the people to ever higher levels of justice and 
good-will. 

(3) So much for the church and the city! But 
what are these when seen, as they must be seen, 
against the background of the age in which we live? 
If I find it difficult to recognize through the mists of 
a quarter of a century the old Church of the Messiah 
and the earlier New York, how do I see that world 
into which I was graduated in 1904 and in the midst 
of which I became your minister in 1907? There 
have been other enormous periods in human history. 
The twenty-five years from the rise of Caesar to the 
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advent of Augustus shook the world with storm. The 
quarter of a century from the Diet of Worms to the 
death of Luther changed the currents of man’s destiny. 
The period from the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789 to the fall of Napoleon in 1815 was an 
Armageddon of the nations. But all these periods 
seem trivial in comparison with the years that you 
and I have known together. 

How simple was that world of 1907, and how 
bright and happy were its prospects! Is it possible to 
believe that we ever lived in a time when foreign dis- 
patches seldom appeared in our newspapers, when 
public interest was exclusively focused upon Washing- 
ton, and when our only excitement was a presidential 
election, varied by an occasional murder or personal 
scandal? It is true that we had our worries in those 
days—the corruption of politics, the growing power 
of “big business,” the waxing burden of armaments. 
Especially were we beset by the conflict between 
capitalism and labor, which reached an explosive 
climax of excitement and bitterness in the famous 
McNamara case of 1911. But nothing disturbed our 
fundamental equanimity. We were all of us confirmed 
optimists in those easy and trivial days. Central to 
our thought, and apparently to our experience, was 
the idea of progress, which we accepted, like the idea 
of gravitation or evolution, as a cosmic law. Surely, 
and not too slowly, everything was going to come out 
all right. Not prosperity, in those days, but Utopia 
itself was just around the corner. The structure of 
our world, deep laid in the foundations of freedom and 
democracy, firm cemented with the tears and blood 
of heroic generations, was at last approaching comple- 
tion, and would soon stand as fair and tall as the pil- 
lars of the Beautiful Gate—a perpetual memorial to 
man’s achievement through the years. 

And then came the crash of 1914—and we look 
to-day upon such a spectacle of ruin as history has not 
known since the wreckage of the Roman Empire. 
In a period of a decade and a half, or a little more, 
we have known the greatest war of which the annals 
of time have any record—a war which killed ten 
million men, wounded or maimed forty-five million 
more, and consumed wealth of such incalculable 
amount that it can not be restored in a hundred years. 
We have seen pestilence and famine stalking the earth, 
as in the days of the Black Death, and slaying more 
millions than the battlefield itself. We have witnessed 
the fall of the three oldest royal houses in Kurope— 
the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanofts; 
the disappearance of three historic empires—the Ger- 
man, the Austro-Hungarian, and the Turkish; and the 
rise in their stead of numerous proud and petty na- 
tionalities, which vex anew the currents of interna- 
tional accord. We have discerned democracies dis- 
credited and destroyed, and in country after country 
displaced by dictatorships. We have beheld the 
world convulsed by revolutions as by earthquakes— 
in Germany, Russia, Mexico, and now in Spain. 
We have made feeble and yet epoch-making attempts 
in the League of Nations, the World Court, the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty, to stay the Menace of war, now 
waxing to ever greater power 1n the armed forces of 
the nations. We have watched, with mingled terror 
and admiration, the awakening of the East, with 
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the hundreds of millions of India and China resolved 
to claim their own in the great assize of the peoples. 
We have experienced a hectic period of ignoble pros- 
perity, which debased our standards, debauched our 
lives, and vulgarized every value of morals and good 
taste. And now we are plunged into a period of 
economic and social collapse, which threatens the 
extinction of all that we have known and loved. To 
picture the change in our world in this period of less 
than a quarter of a century is to picture a spectacle 
as terrible as that seen by Dante in his descent into 
hell. One wonders if, above the portals of the Great 
War, as above the portals of the Inferno, there was 
not affixed the fearful legend, ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here!’ 

What a period of history in which to live—and 
prophesy! But I can feel no sense of exultation in the 
light of the agonies which millions of my fellow men 
have suffered, and still are suffering, in this time. 
Rather do I wonder how I have managed to live 
through this night of horror. And when I speak of 
living, I mean, of course, not physical existence but 
spiritual survival! I kept my soul alive, in the be- 
ginning at least, by opposing the war, which had 
come upon me as the most grievous shock which I 
expect ever to sustain. I had not imagined that we 
should have another war. I could not believe that this 
war, once begun, could long continue. When it went 
on, month after month, year after year, I did what I 
had never thought it necessary to do before—I studied 
war as a phenomenon of social evolution, especially 
in its relation to ethics and religion. I came out of 
that study, as you well know, a pacifist of the extreme 
non-resistant type. I opposed the war then raging 
between Germany and Britain as a sordid struggle of 
competing imperialisms, involving no issue of civiliza- 
tion and democracy, and, therefore, not worth the 
life of a single soldier. And I opposed war in general 
as rooted in hate, grown in fear, and blossoming 
in “the sum of all villainies.”” Tolstoy was right— 
war was the utter contradiction of Christianity, and 
itself an evil so terrible as never to be used for the 
correction of any other and necessarily lesser evil. 
When our country was taken into the European 
struggle by Woodrow Wilson in 1917, I refused to 
yield my opposition. The war to me was only a worse 
abomination with America in it. I therefore an- 
nounced that [ was still opposed to war, and would 
not support this war against the German people. 
And I shall ever regard it as a supreme example of 
loyalty to the ideal of a free pulpit that in those days 
of stress and strain you took the reproach of my paci- 
fism upon you, and sustained me “for the duration 
of the war.” 

It was this war against war, while war was waging, 
which kept my soul alive. For there is spiritual sus- 
tenance in fighting evil, especially when evil is ram- 
pant. But one needs also the sweeter sustenance of 
supporting good. There must be a positive pole, in 
other words, as well as a negative pole, if life is to be 
a rounded whole. I found this positive pole, during 
this dreadful period, in two things. First, in the 
Russian revolution, which broke upon the world at 
the same time that America went into the war. We 
rejoiced at this revolution in the beginning, because the 
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Czar had been overthrown. Then, as the revolution 
marched on to its terrific climax, and Lenin came to 
power, we rejoiced, or some of us rejoiced, not only 
because an old society had gone, but also because 
there had come to take its place a new society which 
promised a better world for men in the most desperate 
hour of their need. Since that day, nearly fifteen 
years ago, the Russian revolution, like the French 
revolution, has shed blood, and reigned with terror, 
and visited oppression upon helpless victims. Its 
story, on its darker side, has been the story of every 
revolution that history has known. For revolutions, 
in the nature of the case, are not lovely things! But 
in all this time I have never wavered in my conviction 
that the Russian revolution was on the whole benef- 
icent, in that in its political and social reforms it was 
not only releasing multitudes from the bondage of toil 
in which they had been enslaved for ages, but in its 
new economy of justice was laying the foundations of 
that brotherhood of man for which the world has been 
striving through its thousands of years of agony and 
death. And again I count it a supreme vindication 
of the ideal of religious liberty that, through days of 
innumerable ‘‘red’”’ scares and Bolshevik phobias, 
you never wavered in your support of my support 
of Russia. 

But if my soul survived through this dreadful 
period, it was not in the end because of my opposition 
to the war, nor yet of my acceptance of the revolution. 
It was as though at the very moment when I was 
perishing, in 1919, that I found Gandhi, of India. 
I can record my discovery of the Mahatma only in 
the words used by John Keats to record his discovery 
of Chapman’s “Homer’’— 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 

Here, in the very midst of “the break-up of 
nations,”’ out of the horror of war and revolution, of 
bloodshed, fire, and death, there suddenly arose this 
simple, serene, and infinitely lovely figure. To a 
world of violence, he brought the gospel of Satyagraha, 
or non-resistance; to an age of hate, he spoke the old 
and almost forgotten word of love; to a generation 
caught in the snares of death, he offered release into 
the pleasant ways of life. In the darkest hour of my 
experience, Mahatma Gandhi brought into my soul 
what I have always felt that Jesus must have brought 
into the souls of his disciples. And if there is any one 
thing out of all my years that brings me satisfaction, 
it is that I have lived to see humanity swing to Gandhi, 
as a planet swings in its celestial orbit to the sun. 

This is how I have survived this age through 
which, as through the valley of the shadow of death, 
we have passed together. To what extent a minister 
may impose his convictions upon his congregation,I 
do not venture to say. Perhaps, since he is a teacher 
as well as a preacher, he may be permitted to use an 
influence denied to cther men. But whatever may 
be the theory of this relationship, I must confess to 
you, at this anniversary hour, that it is my hope that, 
when the history of our church is told in later years, 


it will be recorded, not with regret but with noble 
pride, that, in this most dreadful period of human 
life, we opposed the Great War, acclaimed the Russian 
Revolution, and gave reverent salutation to Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

(4) Thus do I look back through this quarter of 
a century, and see the church, the city, and the world. 
But there is one more thing that I dimly discover, 
insignificant, but interesting to me. It is the figure 
of that young theologue who came striding into this 
pulpit in February, 1907. Is it possible for me to 
recognize this man after all these years? I see him 
lean, and lithe, and tall, and straight in stature. I 
remember him as proud of a fine head of hair—I have 
sometimes suspected that it may have been that 
hair that won him the call to this church His eyes 
were weak, and already he wore glasses He was a 
good deal frightened, and yet eager, confident, bump- 
tious, arrogant, and self-centered. Like most men of 
his years, he had little patience, less forbearance, no 
reverence at all for the ripe wisdom of experience, and 
he “‘knew it all.” On the other hand were qualities 
which balanced, to some extent, perhaps, these intol- 
erable faults. He sprang from Puritan stock, and thus 
had a hatred of evil and a love of righteousness in his 
blood. He was born a Yankee, and thus was a demo- 
crat, without prejudice of race or class. He was 
reared a Unitarian, and thus learned early the virtue 
of tolerance. And he was educated at Harvard, and 
thus equipped with an open mind and a love of truth. 

Immediately upon his arrival in New York this 
young man began to change. His colleague-emeritus, 
Dr. Collyer, only fifty-seven years his senior, curbed 
his zeal, disciplined his ambition, and sweetened his 
temper. The city, with its thronging crowds and 
complete indifference to himself, taught him modesty 
and gave him a desperately needed sense of propor- 
tion in time and space. And then the impact of the 
age began to smash up his ideas. He had been trained 
in the extreme individualism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Mill, Spencer, Huxley, Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, were his gods. But already he had turned 
the pages of Henry George, Karl Marx, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch. In New York, he became acquainted 
or the first time with tenements, slums, factories, 
child-labor, the working-classes, and the inexplicable 
contradiction of wealth and poverty. The struggle of 
labor against capital, then waxing hot, soon eaught 
his enthusiasm and won his allegiance. As early as 
1911, amid the vast excitement of the MeNamara 
case, he espoused the cause of labor, and as early as 
1912 announced his conversion to the philosophy of 
Socialism. Then came the war, the aftermath of the 
war, the struggle of our civilization for survival 
and now this year, 1982! That young man of a 
quarter of a century ago is no longer the man he was. 
His hair, for example, is thin and grey. His figure is 
no longer erect, but stooped. His face looks tired, 
and his heart is very heavy. He has been inexpress- 
ibly happy in his family, his friends, his fortunes. 
He has steadily grown more radical in his opinions, 
and remains as idealistic as ever in his emotions. 
His fire, 1 trust, is unabated—like a beacon burning 
the brighter for the blackness round. But this young 
man is much soberer than he was before, infinitely 
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mental proposal of an armed League. Under the 
French plan, to be a Geneva admiral of the air or sea 
would call for just a bit larger epaulets than any other 
admiral could rightfully wear. Geneva would be 
the center of world armies and an air force able to 
dominate all comers. Nations would contribute to 
these forces on a pro rata basis. Regional armies 
would be located at strategic points to step in and 


hold disputant powers at arms’ length until peaceful 


settlements could be effected. 

In addition to this rather ambitious military 
organization, an international police force would 
be set up to “prevent war,” and a first contingent of 
punitive forces to “repress war and to bring immediate 
assistance to any state victim of aggression.” 

The first implication of this international war 
machine and police force is a unified control of League 
of Nations policy on grave international disputes. 
No such thing has put in an appearance to sufficient 
extent for incorporation in a vast military network. 
The policy would tend to precipitate conflicts, when 
it became hydra-headed on issues similar to that. in 
Manchuria. 

Consider League action with reference to the 
Sino-Japanese dispute. The most decisive move 
- made was an ultimatum to withdraw troops to treaty 
limits. Prompt replies have not ceased to come from 
beyond the Great Wall and at Shanghai—“Japan 
must protect her nationals,” and ‘China continues to 
provoke reprisals.” 

Suppose the League had heavy bombing planes, 
vessels and troops under its command, instead of 
issuing paper ultimatums and dispatching investigat- 
ing commissions. The Japanese unquestionably would 
welcome armed intervention far less than they have 
political representations. So the League would have 
to strong-arm Japan, and any one who senses the 
Japanese determination to go on in its policy with 
reference to China, knows that would mean a three- 
cornered war, with the League between fires, or the 
virtual ally of one combatant. Each disputant would 
undoubtedly try to use the League forces for its own 
purposes. 

How shall the League decide which combatant 
has most right on its side? The theoretical ability 
of the Council to hold the scales even has not been 
demonstrated sufficiently in the mere exchange of 
opinion for it to go out armed to enforce its divided 
policies. 

Actually, should need arise for use of the proposed 
League armies, the Council would be divided almost 
without question. Here enters an aspect of the 
French plan which carries sinister implications. 
Heavy arms of aggression would be under the control 
of the League, except that they could be possessed by 
Powers which undertook to place them at the disposal 
of the League under certain conditions, including 
common action by the League in enforcing peace. 

Failing common action, which has already been 
seen to be the exception rather than the rule in grave 
situations, the nations possessing heavy arms would be 
free to use them for defense simply upon notification 
of the League. The specified arms include heavy 
bombing aircraft, batteries of heavy long range ar- 
tillery, capital ships carrying guns exceeding eight 


inches or a tonnage exceeding 10,000, and submarines 
beyond a tonnage to be determined. 

The possibilities commend themselves to ob- 
servers as an extremely dubious method of feathering 
the nest of the bird of peace. 

Aside from practical difficulties in operation of 
the French scheme, is the deeper objection to its under- 
lying philosophy. A clause sums it up. Certain 
provisions are referred to as “ensuring to the League 
its superiority of air strength.” 

This points to reliance upon armed force for se- 
curity, a position flatly stated by the memorandum. 
After implying that peace work of the League has 
been hampered by lack of force, it-adds, “There must 
be a change of method; in future we must seek in 
common action that security which each nation has 
hitherto endeavored to obtain by its own force alone.”’ 
Military force is plainly intended. 

However feeble the infant peace organization 
may be, the situation would be vastly more inimical if 
that infant were given a push-button to play with, 
that could loose heavy bombers and their kin on a 
world already overburdened with armaments. 

If the French refuse to co-operate in the main 
work of the conference—the limitation of existing 
armaments and reduction where possible—the out- 
look for results is dark. The main features of the 
French plan are not considered within the range of 
acceptance. Special features of it, however, commend 
themselves, and compromise may smooth this rough 
spot. For, in add tion to the points treated here, 
the French advance other proposals in line with what 
many other delegations regard as practicable. 

While the conference thus early experiences 
dramatic clashes of opinion, 100,000,000 plain citi- 
zens throughout the world appeal through delegated 
representatives for straightforward action to lessen 
war fears and lift their burdens. 

Viscount Cecil appealed at an International 
Club luncheon, attended by many Americans, for 
abolition of tanks, big field guns, battleships and mili- 
tary airplanes. The contrast with French exaltation 
of these arms as the chief guarantors of peace is strik- 
ing. At the session of the conference devoted to public 
appeals, Viscount Cecil again presented his case, along 
with delegates from church groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, students, labor and so on. 

At that meeting a note was struck which offers 
the real hope of ultimate rel ef from the burdens which 
continue to bear down while political entanglements 
prevent their being lifted. Students and workers 
came, not with pleas, but with demands for results. 

“In a sense, I am presenting an ultimatum, rather 
than a petition,” said Mr. James Green, representing 
the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council of America. 
“The students whom I represent are watching criti- 
cally every action of this conference. We have lost 
interest in preparing to be cannon fodder.” 

Two labor spokesmen went farther, indicating a 
feeling among workers that they will refuse to turn 
arms against each other again. 

That’s disarmament, all right, and when that 
attitude can be motivated on a national and inter- 
national scale, a lot of good metal will be put to 
better uses. 
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Beecher, Bullard and Biography 


Robert Whitaker 


The article which follows was written some years 
ago, but through an inadvertence missed publication. 
Three circumstances lend pertinence to it at the present 
hour; first, the fact that a biography of Paxton Hibben 
has very recently appeared; second, that Strachey, to 
whom reference is made in the article, has passed away 
within the past few weeks; and third, that we are in 
the midst of a struggle greater even than the anti-slavery 
struggle, the effort to eliminate war and establish a real 
internationalism. The defense of Beecher which was 
attempted by Dr. Bullard in the Congregationalist was 
based on an extravagant appreciation of the part which 
the churches were supposed to have played in the testing 
issue of that day. Will they, as a whole, play a more 
effective part in the greater crisis of this hour? Not 
unless there is a more realistic facing of the failure of 
yesterday, and a genuine repentance now that either 
“the kingdom of heaven” or the kingdom of hell is at 
hand. 

R.W. 


=e ASONABLE exception has been taken to 
«| Paxton Hibben’s misnamed “American Por- 
trait,’ which was further mislabeled “Henry 
Ward Beecher.” Strachey’s “Queen Vic- 
toria” was so cleverly, so delicately, done that it gave 
an unmerited vogue to the biography of cynicism. 
Hibben’s treatment of the Beecher tradition fell so 
far below Strachey’s work as to be deservedly de- 
scribed in an excellent editorial discussion of it in the 
Congregationalist as belonging to “‘the biography of 
assassination.”” The woodpecker particularism of 
Hibben not only could not see the forest, it did not 
even seen the tree, in its voracious concern with cer- 
tain areas of decadent wood. 

Yet the ‘dramatic’ apology for Henry Ward 
Beecher, and for the American church of Beecher’s 
time, later offered by Dr. Bullard was even more 
superficial and impossible from the standpoint of a 
verifiable and respectable realism than was Hibben’s 
performance. Bullard’s Beecher was as unreal as 
any of E. P. Roe’s or Harold Bell Wright’s heroes or 
heroines, and the part which he made the churches 
of Beecher’s period play in the overthrow of chattel 
slavery in the United States invited more drastic 
dealing than Hibben’s caricature. It is amazing 
that the secular and the religious press can fall so 
easily for this sort of history writing. 

William Jay was a younger contemporary of 
Lyman Beecher, bérn after him, and dying before him. 
He was a son of the famous Revolutionary statesman, 
John Jay, a distinguished jurist himself, and likewise 
a distinguished churchman in his day. And his 
testimony, in the forties, that “the American church is 
the bulwark of slavery’ was a contemporary witness 
of the betrayal of human brotherhood so far as con- 
cerned the black American in that crisis, by the 
churches of his day, which is so supported by a mass 
of evidence to the same effect there is no use trying to 
gloss over the scandal now. 

However, neither the apology nor the scandal 
has much to do with real biography, or the wider 
range of real history. African slavery prospered 


and passed in the United States as a sequence of 
certain social conditions which can be understood 
only as we get far beyond both the apologetic of hero 
worship and the scandal-mongering mood of religio- 
phobia. 

When Lyman Beecher was ordained in 1799 the 
population of the colonies which had but recently be- 
come the United States of America was under five 
million, notwithstanding the large birth-rate of the 
colonial period, or the fact that it had lasted nearly 
two hundred years. The South had more than half 
of this colonial population, and Southern preponder- 
ance continued into the national period. Southern 
political dominance during the first half century of our 
national life was even more marked than was Southern 
superiority in numbers. Yet before Lyman Beecher 
had passed away in 1863 Southern preponderance in 
numbers hdd long since ceased, and Southern political 
dominance was a thing of yesterday. And with 
neither of these facts did Henry Ward Beecher or the 
churches have much of anything to do. The cotton 
gin had made the South of the first four decades of 
the nineteenth century, and the steamboat, the Erie 
Canal, the railway, the McCormick reaper, and the 
defeated democratic uprisings in Europe, known some- 
times as the Revolutions of 1848, had made the North 
of the fifth and sixth decades. When the Civil War 
broke out the five million of sixty years earlier was 
thirty-one million, and of these the slave-holding and 
seceding states had but nine million, including the 
slaves, while the free states had twenty-two million. 
The South was beaten before a shot was fired, and 
would have been beaten if no sword had ever been 
raised. 

This is not to say that the moral, emotional and 
rational appeal played no part in the abolition of 
slavery in the United States, though the fact is that 
the black man’s emancipation when it came was largely 
subordinate to economic considerations never very 
openly confessed even to this day. More serious 
than any incidental criticism of Henry Ward Beecher 
for his personal foibles, however far they went, is the 
fact that, like most of the ministers of his time, and 
ours, he was pitifully ignorant of the social process, 
and much more concerned with individual and ideo- 
logical reactions than he was with what was really 
happening in God’s world. 

The timidities, the evasions, the compromises, the 
hypocrisies of the churches, then and now, are of 
much less consequence than this same absorption in 
personal peccadillos and impersonal rationalizations, 
with an almost utter failure to apprehend the great 
glacial movements of world shaping events. The 
“Kilmer Gantry” stuff, and the Paxton Hibben bio- 
graphical yellow journalism, get us nowhere in our 
analysis of either the past or present failure of religion 
to achieve better social results. Nor do most of the 
criticisms of these criticisms get us any farther. “The 
New History” is neither of eulogy nor of scandal, 
neither a clerical apologetic nor a Menckenized nosing 
of the puerile and the unclean. It has background, 
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such as neither Hibben nor Bullard exhibits in even 
moderate degree. Beecher as an exhibit of the church 
of his age, and of the Puritan period which preceded 
him, has some interest and importance, but as yet 
neither those who have made a god of him nor those 
who now would exhibit him as a soiled and bedraggled 


son of the gods, have really touched the edges of the 
problem which his career presents. And the greater 
pity is that we are all of us almost as unrealistic in our 
attitude toward our times as he was toward his. 
Ours is the world-age, but we are far from having 
yet achieved the world view. 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


X. Love Is Fullness of Life 
George A. Gay 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
frcm new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Edivor. 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another. John 18 : 34. 


fe) HE search for fullness of life teaches us that 
Re 6) self-indulgence can not yield permanent 

ey} satisfaction. We also learn that the adop- 
tion of a wholly new outlook upon life, the 
outlook of the lover of humanity, alone enables us to 
understand what fullness of life involves, and prepares 
us to appropriate this profound experience. The study 
of the words and deeds of Jesus convinces us that love 
is fullness of life, and when man loves (in the best 
meaning of the term) he possesses this timeless quality 
of being, this richness of living, this highest satisfaction. 

What do we mean by love? Why is the injunc- 
tion to love one another a new commandment? 

The word “love’’ in our speech represents a 
single Hebrew word, which ranged, like our term, 
from sensual desire, through family affection and 
natural friendship, up to the highest spiritual passion. 
Love, like joy, holds a unique place in the Israelite as 
compared with other religions, as it signifies the re- 
ciprocal affection of God and people. The Greeks 
ridiculed such teaching, maintaining that the gods 
are as much above human affection as the inanimate 
things are below it: for friendship demands reciprocity; 
but relationship with God admits of no return of love, 
and therefore of no love in the proper sense, for it 
would be preposterous if any said that he loved Zeus. 
The Hebrew opposed to this view the idea of Jehovah 
loving His people. And the people were urged to 
return His affection. The first commandment of the 
old law was “. . . . thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” 

The character of Jehovah gives to His love His 
qualities—purity, intensity, selflessness, fidelity; re- 
ciprocal love calls forth like qualities in His people. 

The Greek language employs several terms for 
love, and there is an ascending scale of thought. 
Eros referred to sensual love, storge to family affection, 
philia to social love, friendship, philanthropia, an 
extension of philia, social love on a broader basis, 
kindness to others, philadelphia, brotherly love, but 


the tie of brotherhood was blood relationship. The 
translators of the Seventy (the Greek translation of 
the Old Testament), searched the language for a term 
of loftier signification, and found and used agape to 
denote religious love, the love of God to man, or of 
man to man, love in action, spiritual affection rather 
than passion. 

In the New Testament this term refers to the 
love that lnks God and man and unites soul and 
soul in the divine communion. It is an out-going, 
ever-active, wholly unselfish, immaterial love. ‘There 
is no example of its use in any heathen writer whatever. 
The writers of the New Testament were very careful 
to avoid any term that would identify the love they 
were describing with anything that was irreligious, 
material or selfish. Their purpose seems to have 
been to keep the conception of love untainted, to dis- 
sociate it from the meaning which inhered in the 
primary meaning of the Greek term eros. 

When Jesus gave his friends the new command- 
ment, it was an exhortation to spiritual affection. 

In what sense may we say that this love is fullness 
of life? The most illuminating answer to this ques- 
tion is given by tracing the development of love in a 
growing human being. 

The little child does not love its parents or friends 
untelligently. The affection it cherishes for these 
persons is a sentiment connected with the advantages 
conferred upon the child by association with its par- 
ents or friends. In many cases it is a blind emotion. 
In fact, the affection of a child for either father or 
mother is often so highly concentrated that it threat- 
ens the normal development of character. The 
child may become unfitted for well balanced behavior 
in society. The responsibility of the parents and 
teachers is great, for the child must be taught the way 
of normal love. 

Then the growing being enters what is called the 
adolescent age, and eros develops. New powers of 
body and mind are at work, and the boy or girl par- 
ticipates in the awakening pleasure found in the com- 
pany of the opposite sex. The experience is delight- 
ful and absorbing, but fraught with grave dangers. 
Unless there is excellent self-control, unless the parental 
training during infancy and the intervening years has 
been of the right kind, excesses may occur which will 
result in disaster. A very lofty ideal of love should 
normally accompany this adolescent experience. 
Family affection deepens, the affection for mankind 
in general is felt, friendship assumes profounder sig- 
nificance. All forms and expressions of love are in- 
tensified and refined. The youth (for such he is by 
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this time) now knows whom he loves and why he loves 
father, mother, brother, sister, friends, mankind. 
His love becomes an intelligent affection. It is no 
longer blind, and it is not wholly feeling. 

The great significance of adolescence may be 
understood when we reflect that the youth also culti- 
vates spiritual affection (agape) during these years. 
The appeal of religion comes with maximum power to 
the adolescent youth. Religion is felt as something 
too wonderful for words, too beautiful for descrip- 
tion, too profound for utterance, too lovely for speech. 
Love is interpreted as a pure, intense, selfless, loyal 
affection for God and man. 

This is the time in which to present to the young 
the church at its best, religion at its highest, heroic 
lives in their noblest aspect. The life and teachings 
of Jesus make their strongest appeal to the adolescent. 

But, with all of its charm, its conflicts, its mys- 
tery, its awakening, adolescence can not yield the 
thought of love that maturity cherishes. 

The years pass and responsibilities multiply, 
and family life is shared by the man and the woman. 
Marriage, fatherhood and motherhood are experi- 
enced and love is deepened. The spiritual affection, 
the meaning of agape, is understood with a growing 
appreciation of its value. In fact, may it not be true 
that one of the failures of marriage is due to too much 
eros and not enough agape? On the other hand, we 
must beware lest we fail to appraise properly the 
importance of eros, and overemphasize agape. In 
marriage, sound knowledge, intelligence, and all 
natural expressions of love must strike a fair balance. 
When the love represented by eros wanes, unless there 
are philia, philanthropia, and, above all ,agape, there 
is grave danger that the marriage will be wrecked. 

John Haynes Holmes, writing in the Forum some 
time ago, discusses ‘““Marriage and Divorce.” One 
paragraph illustrates the thought advanced above: 


Sooner or later we discover that marriage is not a 
fulfillment, but only a possible beginning of love. The 
bliss that marriage can bring us is not something given 
at the start, but something achieved at the end. Mar- 
riage in its basic aspect is a challenge, a trial, a great ad- 
venture, a hazardous experiment. It is an experience 
that is not consummated all at once, but lived from 
day to day, from year to year, drawing upon our divin- 
est qualities of patience, courage, forgiveness, love, for 
its ultimate realization. Sometimes these qualities are 
there when called for, and the marriage succeeds; some- 
times they are not there, and the marriage fails. Usu- 
ally they are there more or less imperfectly, and, under 
the stress of trial and high endeavor, they develop, 
through mingled failure and success, to triumph. This 
is the ultimate truth—that every marriage is succeed- 
ing and failing in each successive moment; and it is those 
blessed folk who have the spiritual stamina to push 
ahead, and endure, and try again with new and braver 
spirit, who find in the end that true honeymoon which 
they imagined they had already enjoyed at the be- 
ginning. 

Then, too, young people are trustful. Perhaps 
this statement should be qualified, for there seems 
to prevail at present among the young a devastating 
cynicism, an unhappy lack of confidence in all man- 
kind. Youth in its natural exuberance, however, is 
inclined to have faith in everybody. With the pas- 


sage of the years one man or woman after another falls 
from grace, the youthful trust is shaken, the joyous 
confidence is undermined. Disillusioned, the man 
may become a scoffer, without faith in his fellow man, 
unless love saves him. The only type of love that has 
this power is agape, love suffused with religion, es- 
pecially the religion of Jesus. I do not mean by this 
religion a system of theology, devotion to a creed, or 
even fidelity to a church. I mean that broad charity, 
that tender compassion, that universal sympathy 
that includes all mankind within its embrace. And 
this spiritual affection must be tempered with humor, 
because we can never understand human ty unless we 
are prepared to laugh at ourselves and at everybody 
else, and so relieve the tension, and let love have its 
way. 
Socrates drinking the hemlock indulged in no 
bitter reproaches. Jesus, dying, loved his fellow men. 

Tolstoy in “War and Peace’ describes the 
thoughts and feelings of the mortally wounded Prince 
Andrew, who finds on the adjacent operating table 
the badly wounded Kouraguine, who had attempted 
to abdact Prince Andrew’s betrothed. ‘Now he 
knew what the link was between himself and the man 
whose eyes, red and dim with tears, were fixed on him. 
Prince Andrew remembered everything, and tender 
pitifulness rose in his heart, which was full of peace. 
He could not control those tears of compassion and 
charity which flowed for all humanity, for himself, for 
his own weakness, and for that of this hapless crea- 
ture. ‘Yes,’ said he to himself, ‘this is the pity, he 
charity, the love of my neighbor, the love of those 
that hate us as well as of those who love us, which 
God preached on earth, and which Maria used to 
talk about, but I did not understand it then. This is 
what I had yet to learn in this life and what makes me 
regret it.’” 

When we thus rise above baseness and rest in 
love we possess fullness of life. ; 

Jesus elevated an absolute moral standard for 
character—God—the highest and best that man 
conceives, and he required of men that they learn to 
love God. 

John wrote: ‘‘For God is love; and he that abideth 
in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him.” 
Paul wrote: “Be ye therefore imitators of God, as 
beloved children.” John wrote again: “If a man say, 
I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
can not love God whom he hath not seen.” 

The effect of such teachings was observed in the 
lives of the early followers of Jesus, and may be seen 
in the ways of those who to-day sincerely try to 
practise his religion. T. R. Glover writes of those 
early Christians: “The Christian came to the helpless 
and the hopeless, whom men despised, and of whom 
men despaired, with a message of the love and tender- 
ness of God, and he brought it home by a new type of 
love and tenderness of his own.” 

Tolstoy once wrote: ‘“‘Men think there are cir- 
cumstances when one may deal with human beings 
without love. But there are none. You may deal 
with things without love, cut trees, bake bricks, 
hammer iron, but you can not deal with men without 
love.” 
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When man sends out his love to bless his friends, 
to forgive and to help his enemies, to banish the self- 
ishness of the world; when he has so cleansed his 
heart and mind that the poison of envy, jealousy and 
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hatred, of lust and greed, no longer induces discord— 
he has found God, he has discovered and appropriated 
fullness of life, and he has learned to love God, the 
supreme spiritual achievement ofthe individual. 


Some Women of the Bible--II 


Helen A. Pardee 


SA) are apt to think of the lives of these early 
Way Ga ki «women as being less eventful than our 
| i} own. As a matter of fact, many of them 
etn @ss} were filled with adventure rivaling great 
experiences of to-day. 

Think of Miriam, a child during the exciting days 
when, the, Israelites were slaves in Egypt! How brave 
and clever she was to watch her baby brother Moses, 
hidden among the marshes of the river, and to call her 
mother to nurse him for Pharaoh’s daughter! She 
may have initiated the use of the timbrel when singing 
the victory song after the destruction of the army of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, for it is there first mentioned 
as she led the song and the dance. 

I always think of her as a woman who valued her 
own ability overmuch until her egotism became her 
undoing. Apparently her jealousy of Moses was 
considered more reprehensible than that of Aaron, 
considering the punishment Jehovah meted out to her. 
She probably traveled 500 miles from the place of her 
birth, which was a great distance in those days—but 
the crowning blessing was not hers—that of being “a 
mother in Israel.’”’ (Exodus 2,15. Numbers 12, 20.) 

It has been said that our friends are often dearer 
to us than our blocd-relations, because we choose our 
friends. Certain it is that ties of blood do not guaran- 
tee congenial minds, and even one’s choice of a life 
companion is not always concurred in by all of the 
prospective in-laws. 

Beautiful, then, in its rarity, is the devotion of 
Ruth for her foreign mother-in-law, Naomi. Her 
love was deep and understanding as if it were a part 
of her love for her dead husband, Naomi’s son. 

It was no light thing for her to leave home and 
kindred and the customs of her native land of Moab 
to dwell with a strange and foreign people, but there 
was a void in her bereaved heart which made her sense 
the bitterness of Naomi’s triple loss and bred a longing 
to serve her mother-in-law with her life’s devotion. 
We know at once that Ruth had inspired the love of 
her husband and of all about her. Her soul was full 
of sweetness and light, and she found her ultimate 
happiness, as it is ever to be found, in the path of duty 
and service. If she had remained in her own land of 
Moab, she would doubtless have found life less com- 
plicated and a future assured. Instead, she chose to 
face hardships and uncertainty, trusting to the God 
whom her husband and Naomi worshiped. The 
blessing dearest to the heart of a Hebrew woman was 
motherhood. To Ruth came the honor of being a link 
in the royal chain of Israel, for she became the great- 
grandmother of David. In all literature there is no 
more beautiful expression of unselfish, loving devo- 
tion than the words of Ruth to Naomi: 

Entreat me not to leave thee or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest I will go: 


and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people and thy God my God: where thou diest 
will I die and there will I be buried; the Lord do so tome 
and more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 


There were books filled with the exploits of kings 
in Bible times. There were the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Israel and the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judah, and many other cycles of stories besides Temple 
records and others. But no one thought of writing 
about the wives of King Solomon or King David—they 
were too many and in general too unimportant. It 
did receive attention when David had a man killed 
in order to marry his widow, but not until the cus- 
tom of kings had changed so as to allow but one wife 
at a time and it had, for this reason, become necessary 
to kill the one wife in order to obtain a new one, was 
the subject of sufficient interest to warrant the writing 
of a story about it. 

We have the wives of King Henry VIII but not 
the wives of the Kings of Israel. It is therefore of un- 
usual interest historically to be able to read of the 
inside workings of the family life of a king and to get 
a good side-light on the interplay of emotions as vivid 
as those reflected on the silver screen to-day. Such 
intimate glimpses are given in the story of Michal, 
the young daughter of Saul, whom her father promised 
to David as a snare, believing that the task imposed 
for this high prize—the killing of one hundred Phil- 
istines—would, if attempted, result in David himself 
being slain; and Saul, angered over David’s growing 
popularity, sought only his death. When David had 
slain two hundred Philistines, Saul gave him Michal— 
to have, but alas! not to hold. How could Michal 
help loving the handsome young David who had killed 
Goliath, the enemy’s champion, and thereby won the 
reputation of a Lindbergh in Israel? Also, he was 
her brother Jonathan’s best friend and when, as a 
final achievement, he had accomplished double the 
task imposed for her hand, she must have been proud 
and happy. We are sure that she was loyal and true, 
for her devotion was soon put to the test. Saul again 
attempted the young man’s life, but Michal outwitted 
him. She was quick, clever and daring, for she loved 
her young husband. Seldom did an oriental woman 
in those days dare rise to the ordering of her own life. 
Michal was taken from David and given to Phalti, 
and Phalti loved her with great devotion and followed 
her weeping when she was torn from him by Abner at 
David’s command and returned to him. 

Sweet and attractive was Michal to have inspired 
so true an affection in both these men. We do not 
know whether Michal was glad to return to David—to 
be a pawn. in the game of life. She may have grown 
to love Phalti as he did her. She may not have ap- 
proved David’s growing penchant for adding wives to 
his harem and the growing voluptuousness in his 
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manner of living. She was no longer his only love. 
Also, she was the daughter of a king and had, undoubt- 
edly, her own ideas of propriety in the behavior of a 
man and a great ruler. She was trained to court life 
and could not be compared with the women of his 
seraglio. 

One thing is certain, when she looked out of the 
window and saw her royal spouse dancing with all his 
might before the Ark of the Lord, she experienced a 
great revulsion of feeling—a disgust and contempt 
which she could neither control nor conceal. Her 
sarcasm was natural when she hurried out to meet him, 
hoping to save him from any more exhibitions of 
himself. ‘How gloriows was the King of Israel to- 
day!’ she declared scathingly, as she described his 
unseemly performances before the serving-maids of 
his inferiors. 

It is said that love can survive anything but ridi- 
cule. Was David angry? There is no doubt what- 
ever about it. He told Michal that he was dancing 
before the Lord, who had chosen him before her 
father, and that he would continue to dance even 
more vilely than before, and that those same menial 
maid-servants would admire and honor him even if 
she didn’t. 

Apparently he had no more to do with Michal 
from that time, and I suspect she may have regretted 
trying to teach a vain man anything. I have al- 
ways liked Michal. (1 Samuel 18-19, 25. 2 Samuel 
3703) 

Jezebel was the daughter of Ethbaal, king of 
Tyre and High Priest of Baal. From our Sunday 
school days she has seemed to us the personification 
of wickedness. She has been called the prototype of 
Catharine de Medici. Of course, if she had been de- 
voted to Jehovah and had done for His service all 
that she did for Baal, she would have been a prophet- 
ess in Israel. Why wouldn’t she worship Baal? Her 
father had been High Priest of Baal and she, with her 
force and determination, could do no other than be- 
come a missionary in the cause. She probably felt 
that she had been called to the kingdom for just such 
an accomplishment. Her husband, King Ahab, was 
easy to manage and so she managed him. She made 
him. think he was the most broad-minded man that 
had ever ascended the throne of Israel. Moreover, 
she was zealous in his behalf. He wanted Naboth’s 
vineyard, but was unschooled in the ways of duplicity 
to the extent of obtaining it by false representation. 
Very well, she could and would do it—for to her such 
procedure was royal prerogative—and in addition 
she would assume the responsibility. She was very 
self-reliant, and I believe Ahab loved her and depended 
upon her greatly. We read with calmness, possibly 
even with a sense of elation, that Elijah put to death 
the 450 priests of Baal—priests who undoubtedly be- 
lieved they were right and that Elijah was wrong. It 
is a tribute to Jezebel’s courage and devotion to her 
‘cause that she swore vengeance upon Elijah. 

Even at her death she exhibited no cowardice— 
sought no mercy. Only she made a careful toilet, 
painting her face and arranging her hair as usual, and, 
looking out of the window at the approaching foe, 
attempted by psychological appeal to d'sarm him. 
“Had Zimri, who slew his master, any peace after- 


ward?” she asked, but her argument was unheeded. 
Failing to stop him thus, she became a victim to his 
wrath—hurled down to her death. 

Jezebel was a great woman. Her condemnation 
arises from. the fact that she worshiped Baal and not 
Jehovah. Her greatest recorded crime was her plot 
against Naboth, and it was no more heinous than 
David’s crime against Uriah, except that it was the 
design of a woman. If only Jezebel had espoused the 
cause of Jehovah she would not be known as the 
wicked queen, but her name would have been revered 
in all Israel, for her genius was outstanding. (1 Kings 
16, 18-19,-21. ITI Kings 3, 9.) 

In the early part of the fifth century B. C.—or so 
says the book of Esther—the Persian king Ahasuerus 
made a feast unto all his princes and his servants, the 
power of Persia and Media, the nobles and princes of 
the provinces, to whom he showed the riches of his 
kingdom and the honor of his majesty by entertain- 
ment for 180 days. In conclusion, he made a feast 
for seven days to all, great and small, in the court- 
yard of the palace, where white, green and blue cur- 
tains, fastened with purple linen cords to silver rings 
and marble columns, hung richly, and the furniture 
was of gold and silver and the pavement of red, blue, 
white and black marble. In a magnificent service 
of gold was drink served bountifully, though not 
forced upon any, and th: joy of the king was great. 

Meanwhile his queen, Vashti, made a feast for 
all the women in the royal house. On the seventh 
day, the king’s heart being merry with so much wine 
drinking, he commanded his seven chamberlains to 
bring Queen Vashti, wearing her royal robes and the 
royal crown, that all might see her great beauty. 

And behold, what manner of woman was Vashti! 
Prototype, not of the militant, aggressive woman, 
but of the woman who refuses to be a mere plaything 
for her husband, who fulfills her duties with grace and 
dignity but will not demean herself to be paraded 
before the drunken guests of her husband as his 
boasted. possession. 

She was surprised and indignant that the king, 
in a drunken frenzy, should command her, the queen, 
to appear unveiled at the banquet of the men, that 
they might gaze upon her beauty. She knew that 
refusal would cost her her place as queen, if not her 
life, but her honor and womanhood were dearer to 
her than these. Perhaps she could realize in that 
brief moment that the pomp and glory of her life 
could not continue even if she complied, since her 
obedience must later earn the contempt of the king. 
It was her supreme moment. She does not argue, 
she refuses—and apparently Ahasuerus knew that 
her word was final. 

Just as his glory is at its height, what a cup of 
bitterness to drink! A king defied in his own house- 
hold! His anger must be satiated and her rebuff 
punished, but he must proceed legally, so he turned to 
his lawyers. They showed the king that Vashti’s 
refusal was not only a wrong to the king, but to all 
the princes who had been denied a view of her beauty, 
and a dangerous precedent to all the people of all the 
provinces, because, “‘as soon as Vashti’s deed shall be- 
come known unto all women, that King Ahasuerus 
commanded her, his queen, to be brought before him 
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and she came not, they shall all despise their hus- 
bands—even all the ladies of Persia and Media, and 
there shal arise too much contempt and wrath.” So 
they advised King Ahasuerus that Vashti be allowed 
to come before the king no more and that her royal 
estate be given to another better than she. I suppose 
they meant to one just as beautiful but perfectly 
docile, for they said, ‘“When the king shall have a de- 
cree published throughout his realm, all wives shall 
give to their husbands honor, both to great and 
-small.” 

And so it was done, and the text says that, after 
these things, when the wrath of the king was appeased, 
he remembered Vashti and what she had done and 
-what was decreed against her. We may be very sure 


that he remembered her, and many times. Probably he 
would have been very glad to forget, for— 

There is no time for mirth and laughter 

In the cold, pale dawn of the morning after. 

He could choose from the fairest of his realm—as 
he did later—but he could not possibly forget the 
lesson taught him by the noble-minded Vashti. He 
could banish her from his throne but not his thoughts. 
Her life thenceforward was unrecorded, but her name 
will live forever as a symbol of dignity, purity and 
womanliness. Nine of the ten chapters of Esther tell 
us the delightful story of the queen whom Ahasuerus 
chose as Vashti’s successor, but to me the story of 
Vashti in the first chapter is as perfect as that of the 
remainder of the book. (Esther 1-2.) 


An Interesting Letter from Miss Yates 


as 


WEISS HARRIET YATES, one of the field 
2 & Wl workers of the General Sunday School 
y Wy Association, is on a trip through the 
Pettis) \iddle West. Recently she wrote the 
following vivid letter to the Editor, describing her 
experiences at the annual meeting of the Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago, February 8-16. 


I wish you might be here. As perhaps you know—or I may 
‘have forgotten to tell you—I am here in Chicago this week at- 
‘tending the annual meetings of the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

To many of our people, this organization is unfortunately 
wunknown. Unfortunately for our people. Here is a group of 
people who ten years ago put aside the denominational things in 
which they disagreed, and came together on the things they 
could support, in an effort to do a better piece of educational 
work for the combined groups. 

To-night in the magnificent dining room of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club the over 500 delegates to this interdenominational 
gathering met for their fellowship dinner. Here were men and 
women whose names are beacons and torches in the new re- 
ligious educational program of the churches of the country. 
Here are old-timers who started the organization going, forfeit- 
ing their places of leadership in their own denominational pro- 
grams for this place of uncertain leadership in a new endeavor. 
Here are younger men and women, trained in academic schools 
rather than the school of experience, yet proving the worth of 
their contribution to this field of effort. Many of them I had 
never met. But their names were well known, and I recognized 
many from the photographs I have seen of them. What a mixed 
group they are, but what a happy combination of abilities. 

As you will see from the enclosed program every field of 
activity in which religious education is concerned was represented 
through conference work. Delegates were asked to register in the 
section in which they were actively interested, and stay with it, 
in order that the group thinking might produce the greatest 
possible results. Talk about whether or not laymen are in- 
terested in the educational program of the church! Here were 
folks vitally concerned over their voluntary Jeadership in the 
church school, over their responsibility to the local church as field 
supervisors, Over their part in the ever-increasing program of 
leadership training. 

I wish I might have attended every section. I did the thing 
we were asked not to do—sampled several. ButIhadto! Here 
I am—secretary of Leadership Training for our denomination. 
I am here officially to attend that section, and the one on Field 
Supervision. But also I ought to take in the directors’ group, 
which concerns itself with “Creative Teaching,” “Creative Su- 
pervision,” “Personal Guidance.” I wanted that help to pass 
on to our directors through the Directors’ Exchange. I got 


myself into the pastors’ section when they were discussing that 
very momentous question (with me), “What Does the Local 
Church Expect of Field Supervision in Religious Education?” 
It was a most enlightening session. Mr. Lindhorst read a splen- — 
did paper to start the session. Iam negotiating for a copy of it. 
For if ever we needed anything in our church, it is to understand | 
the function of and co-operation in the program of Field Su- 
pervision (field work). It is so fresh in my mind—for I am on a > 
field trip, and to-day’s mail brought me two letters from two © 
churches saying that they did not wish to be visited by the field 
worker. Every one “passes the buck” as to why they don’t — 
want supervision. Some say they can’t afford it, others that 
their situation is so unusual, etc., others that their church does 
not wish denominational enterprises brought before the school 
workers. The conferences I attended on Field Supervision sup- 
ported my own theory and the principle on which I endeavor to 
work, that the function of a field supervisor is to sit down with 
the local workers and face their task in a constructive effort to 
help them improve their own situation through specific methods, | 
materials and understanding. To be sure, there is the denom- 
inational understanding and loyalty which all too few consider. 
But that is not my major task, and when folks ask that that be 
removed, there is still much which we can share together. 

As I said before, I wish that you, and many of our de- | 
nominational leaders and pastors and directors of religious edu- 
cation, were here. To my knowledge, Mrs. Victor Friend and I 
are the only representatives of our church. Mrs. Friend attends 
annually. She realizes the value of knowing what the other 
fellow is doing. We have much to learn from some of these | 
folks who can not be classified under the theoretical heading of 
“liberals.”’ Hundreds of them are liberals in practise. 

As I have watched these scores of men deliberate on ways 
and means of making religion a vital experience for youth, I have 
hoped that men in our own constituency might get the vision of | 
this task, make an avocation of religious education. | 

I do wish that when you plan your program for next year it 
might be possible for you to include these meetings—there is an 
editors’ section too, as you will discover. 

From 9 in the morning until 10 at night—it is a long, hard 
day, for conferences and conventions are tremendously wearing. 
But it is so worth while. Hundreds of people concerned in the 
spiritual growth and development of youth—regardless of de- 
nominational affiliations. Even the registration cards do not ask 
for that information. “Seeing life straight, and seeing it whole” 
—“counseling together.” 

I do wish you were here. We do need visionso much. We 
need inspiration and aspiration. We need to see ourselves part 
of a whole great process of spiritual growth. We can contribut 
to that process, but only if we learn to co-operate. 

Next year—well, I just hope Mrs. Friend and I need not be 
the only Universalists to sit down to this great educational feast 


Had an interesting experience last night. I’m staying at 
the Y. W. in an effort to “cut expenses,” and could not get a 
single room. Never before in my life have I shared a room with 
a stranger, and I wondered who my companion of the night 
might be. Strange as it may appear, when I got in about 10.30 
p. m. I found that my roommate was a woman from York, Ne- 
braska, whose husband, a doctor, was to be operated on here in 
Chicago to-day. And she is a Universalist, having grown up 
in the church of which the Rev. Mr. Spicer was pastor. There 
is no church there now, but she keeps informed as to denomina- 
tional doings through reading the Christian Leader. She even 
recognized my name! It is a small world, isn’t it? 

Harriet Yates. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 10. 
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THE ETHICS OF DENUNCIATION 
Hugo A. Perdelwitz 


A heavy type, two column heading reads: “‘Minister severely 
scores the Abracadabra Society in sermon.” An all too familiar 
headline in Monday morning newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Then follows a dashing account of some so-called sin of 
commission or omission of said society. Is it a patriotic organiza- 
tion, then it has or has not been too active in peace or anti- 
peace work. Tuesday finds the minister saying he was mis- 
quoted and the society reiterates its firm stand as 100 per cent 
patriotic, working for an adequate defense program and strongly 
in favor of peace and opposed to war. 

Friday finds the minister wondering whether or not he can 
secure a sufficient amount of publicity by phrasing a sermon 
topic that will convey the thought, “‘I’ll hit again,”’ hoping that 
he will secure a large audience and a good reporter to spread the 
story. Sunday finds a packed auditorium. The minister feels a 
glow of warmth, he is flushed as he arises to preach his sermon, 
he has hurriedly, during the preceding hymn, recast into “‘snap- 
py phraseology’’ some of the salient features of his sermon. 

He lashes out in fiery denunciation, hitting right and left, 
using terms which, employed by an editor, would bring down 
upon the newspaper a libel suit. Monday finds the minister 
hurriedly scanning the headlines—aye, even before he has said 
his morning prayer—for the snappy two or three column leader 
which the reporter had intimated might be used. Alas and 
alack, only a stick or two of type on the sixth page: ‘“‘Minister 
Again Preaches Against the Abracadabra Society.” A very 
meager report. He is disgusted, but not half as much so as 
the editor or those who flocked to hear him. 

What is it all about? Why do ministers seek to make the 
front page by denouncing organizations or individuals? What 
this writer is interested in is this: Is it ethical for a minister to use 
the pulpit of the church for a platform from which he can, Thor 
like, hurl bolts that he hopes will annihilate those whom he con- 
siders offenders? Is it proper for a minister to point out the 
shortcomings of men and movements of his time, or must he keep 
silent? Is he compelled to observe certain rules of combat in 
his dealings with the wrongs of others? If so, what are they? 

What is it all about? So often a tempest in a teapot. Some 
men in the pulpit seem to have forgotten that the “muck- 
raking period’? ended some twenty years ago. No reputable 
journal would care to make the hazardous venture of building up 
circulation on the muckraking and the knockdown denunciatory 
platform of an earlier day. Constructive, informative and 
upbuilding is the tendency in the periodical literature of to-day. 
It should be even more so in the utterances that come from the 
pulpit. The mass of people will buy one or two issues of a paper 
or magazine that headlines some scandal in public affairs, but 
the reader soon tires of that. The minister who promises to hit, 
and hit hard, some local or national issue, some party or organiza- 
tion, can draw for a while a motley crowd. A congregation 
wants spiritual food, and will soon leave the dispenser of husks. 
It is certainly true that some ministerial minds feed on husks and 
therefore think that the people will also be satisfied with such 
fodder. Such men often do draw crowds. A close analysis 
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shows that the crowd is made up of motley drifters and over-night 
campers, men and women of whom no stable church organiza- 
tion could be built. 

Some ministers revel in the denunciatory form of discourse, 
because of their own mental and spiritual indigestion. This 
form is seen all too frequently when difficulties have arisen in 
his parish. Then he misuses the privilege of his pulpit to hit 
out at those who disagree. It is a sure sign of failure. Is it ever 
proper for the minister to hit, and hit hard, against an evil? 
Certainly, most emphatically so. Provided he knows what he is 
talking about, and makes use of the proper place and time. Too 
often ministers base their denunciations on insufficient and un- 
reliable evidence. On vague newspaper reports or hearsay 
gossip that would not be legal in a court of justice, ministers 
try to make the headlines and fill their auditoriums. 

It is rare that ministers who indulge in such verbal pyro- 
technics have evidence that would withstand a libel suit. Now 
the minister who introduces such methods into his preaching 
hardly ever uses the proper place for his denunciations. He 
uses the pulpit of his church, that holy place whence should come 
words to illumine the minds, strengthen failing souls, lead the 
wayward, encourage the weak and point the upward way to the 
valiant and strong. Which and where is the proper place? Is 
the abuse one of a political party in local politics, let the minister 
go to a party meeting. Is it a matter of starting a vice crusade, 
let him secure legal evidence and present it to the coufts. Is it 
to denounce the backward policy of an organized society— 
whether it be a luncheon club, a welfare organization or a patriotic 
group—let the minister make his desire known to these organiza- 
tions and they will give him a hearing gladly. Incidentally, it 
requires an entirely different type of courage to face the enemy 
within his fortress than to hurl verbal thunderbolts from the 
sanctified security of the pulpit. 

Some may say, “Did not Jesus denounce, and in the Temple 
itself?” Yes—recall the offense, and what an offense, within 
and against the Temple, also note that Jesus was face to face 
with the offendors. Go, brother, and do likewise. 

There are certain rules to be observed in such a combat. If 
a minister has within his flock a black sheep, sheer it not in 
public, that others may see its nakedness. If amoral cancer has 
eaten into the vitals of a church or a community, drastic methods 
must be employed to remove it. Scorn and ridicule and denun- 
ciation do little good. Men must go to the root; delicate opera- 
tions are seldom performed on a football field in the heat of the 
contest. Ifa preacher senses wrong, let him speak out fearlessly, 
boldly, and with a tongue tipped with fire, but let it be in the 
proper place and to the people most concerned. Let his speech 
be at such a time and place where questions may be asked him, 
counter charges made by those whom he accuses and denounces. 
Such places as forums and open meetings, as now arranged by 
many church organizations, offering a question period after an 
address, are to be found in most communities. Let no man hide 
behind the sanctity of the pulpit. A certain Eastern professor 
denounced modern American teaching by women, right or wrong; 
he was a man at least, he spoke his mind before a large gathering 
of men and women teachers. He spoke not from his classroom 
security. Out in open meeting, and hew as not afraid of ques- 
tions. Let more of us be like him in that. 

There are certain ethical phases that must be observed when 
a minister indulges in denunciations. He must be fair to even 
the meanest opponent. He must be open and above-board. 
He must be certain of his facts. He must be willing, if convinced 
of his error, to say so publicly. He must always strike in the 
enemy’s own territory and give fair quarter. He must never, 
never misuse the greatest privilege that any man can have, the 
use of freedom of utterance in the pulpit of his church. 

Let the pulpit remain that high place from which a soul may 
speak living words of faith and hope and courage and life. Let 
us not forget that the sermon is not an oration, not an essay, not 
a tirade, but a lesson in living to the discouraged, a word of il- 
lumination to those wandering in darkness, a guide on the path 
of every-day living— Godward. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. HALL’S ADDRESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Dr. Hall’s address on “Preparations for Peace” is a most 


powerful utterance. 
Fred C. Leining. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
* * 
A POOR EXCUSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Dropping in to the office of the General Sunday School 
Association recently, I heard a story which might more properly 


belong in Ripley’s ‘Believe it or not”’ series, if similar things had 


not occurred only too often. 

A minister was asked if he would like a visit from Miss 
Yates, Field Worker for the G. S.S. A., and he replied that as so 
many Unitarians attend his church, it would not be wise to 
emphasize denominational interests. Good heavens! Is religious 
education a denominational interest? Or does the reverend 
gentleman think that Miss Yates travels around to glorify the 
Universalist Church and to collect money for the support of its 
overhead organizations? If he does, he is sadly out of touch 
with reality. Let the teachers who have learned from Miss 
Yates and other field workers testify. They have been taught 
better methods of reaching these illusive young people, clearer 
understanding of these puzzling children, have seen their task 
not as merely a way of building up the local church, but as a real 
step toward the education of a generation who will know how to 
solve the problems of the future. 

A week or two after this letter was written six hundred 
people gathered in Chicago to discuss religious education, rep- 
resenting twenty or more denominations. Day after day, seri- 
ous problems were studied, and the word denominational was 
never heard. Last fall a Unitarian worker went through the 
section where this minister’s church is located and she was wel- 
comed by Universalist schools, as well as those of her own de- 
nomination, eager to learn what she could tell them of methods 
or materials, or of the great purpose of religious education. 

The present scribe has been teaching this winter in a com- 
munity school including seven or eight denominations. Again 
not a word has been heard about our differences, but every last 
student is eager to find some new truth which will make him or 
her better fitted for the work. The faculty of the school has 
included Congregationalist, Baptist, Methodist, and Universal- 
ist. The student body has included other denominations not 
represented in either faculty or management. In fact, religious 
education is, more than any other side of church work, the place 
where denominational interests are forgotten in the passion for a 
more inclusive cause. 

The only possible sense in which religious education can be 
considered a denominational interest to our church is this: If 
we do not very soon wake up to the fact that those we call or- 
thodox are far ahead of us in this important field, we shall lose 
our claim to be called a liberal church. And so, Mr. Minister, 
please think of some other excuse the next time you decline the 
opportunity of a visit from a field worker. 

A Casual Visitor. 


2 * 


WHY NOT TRY JESUS’ WAY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article, ‘In Time of Peace Prepare for Peace,’ by 
Frank Oliver Hall, is worthy of the widest possible circulation. 
Like the writer I, too, am a man of American Revolutionary stock. 
As such I dare to say that it is to the shame of America that we 
have so far departed from the ideals of our fathers as to imitate 
the decaying war nations of the world. We are acting like the 
criminal who figures that those who have committed the same 
crimes which he intends to commit were caught only because of 
their own stupidity. He thinks he will play the safe way and 


show more intelligence. He will commit the “perfect crime’’— 
that is, never to be caught. Just as he is daily shown to be 
mistaken, so shall America find that she can no more violate the 
laws of God than could Greece or Rome. The same retribution 
will follow in our case. 

Whenever I hear the boast that we are a Christian nation, I 
am tempted to say we are also a nation of hypocrites. For so 
long as we commit the acts which incite war and then prepare 
for war, we shall have war. We encourage our large investors to 
go abroad to build up industries with the understanding that our 
army and navy will protect them. Let our investors understand 
that when they go to foreign lands to grab for more wealth, they 
must take the chances of all adventurers. Let them obey the 
laws and place themselves in the same conditions as do the in- 
habitants of those lands. We would never tolerate the action of 
a foreign investor who might come here and assume to violate 
our laws and customs. On what theory can we defend our own 
citizens when they violate the laws of other lands? Then we 
adopt political policies—such as tariffs—which always were and 
always will remain a constant menace to peace. 

As every nation in all history which has relied upon force 
and war has decayed to dreamless dust, why not try the plan of 
Jesus just for once? It could not fail as dismally as has military 
force, which has not one victory to its credit which could not 
better have been gained by the methods of peace. For one I 
would be willing to junk our entire military equipment as such 
and take Jesus at his word. There is not a nation on earth 
which would dare attack us, and we would have no incentive to 
attack them. Our fathers wisely provided that the military 
power should be subordinate to the civil authority. That pro- 
vision is nullified so long as we spend seventy-two cents of every 
dollar wrung from us through taxation for military purposes. 
Let us learn the truth that ‘‘they who use the sword shall perish 
by the sword.’”’ Let us respect the rights of others as we expect 
them to regard ours. By such means America would prove to be 
the ethical giant of the world. It would become the immortal 
inspiration for mankind. Let us try Jesus’ way. 

L. J. Quinby. 

Hollywood. 


* * 


GOD THE UNIVERSAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Suppose we Universalists, in a developing uncertainty as 
to the proper name to apply to the God of modern thought, 
begin to speak of the Universal. 

Sheldon Shepard. 


* * 


SELF-RIGHTEOUS SUPERIOR HUMANISTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

One continues to be amazed by a self-righteous superior 
attitude apparent in humanists in general. 

Liberal theists do not look for extraneous miraculous in- 
tervention in the affairs of men. They realize that man is, and 
always has been, the agent of the will and designs of the Creator, 
that he is responsible for his own destiny, all things being equal, 
but free within limitations. 

The fact that humanity is subject to inexorable laws, not of 
man’s making, should give pause to the conclusions of humanism. 
Arbitrary rewards and penalties have no placein modern religious 
thought; but rather, as children of God, partaking of the divine 
nature, we are responsible for the cultivation of the moral and 
intellectual capacities with which we are endowed. Only so is 
divinity manifested; otherwise, man does not rise above the level 
of the brute creation. 

Apparently the reason for the discard of the “God-idea” is 
that these self-sufficient humanists are inflating—I will not say 
elevating—the intellectual life at the expense of the spiritual. 
Spirituality and intellectuality are components of the human soul, 
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Equally essential, they supplement each other, and those who 
would ignore the spiritual have but a partial conception of our life 
as awhole. Robbed of his spiritual birthright, what a tragic 
figure is man, the loneliness of his soul immeasurable! Quoting 
Gordon Kent in an incident of life-saving: “Here goes nothing,” 
said the young man (who did not need God). Nothing to save 
nothing, what a commentary on humanism! With its Godless 
philosophy, all lives, noble or ignoble, would end merely as flot- 
sam on the Sea of Time. 

We who have faith in a benevolent God do have per- 
plexities over the mysteries of existence; but in the exercise of 
that faith it grows, elevates the soul, deepens spiritual conscious- 
ness, and stimulates thought. 

L. M. MacQ. 


* * 


“WISELY PEDAGOGICAL”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Pinkham’s reply to my questions is both illuminating 
and confusing. “Not Jesuitical in the bad sense, but wisely 
pedagogical!” Perhaps he was never a theist, then, but con- 
sidered it ‘‘wisely pedagogical” to call himself one. On the other 
hand, perhaps he is a theist to-day, and hopes, by disavowing be- 
lief in God while continuing to use the name, to coax the human- 
ists back to theism. That would be as plausible as using the 
word God to win theists to humanism, and might be considered 
as “wisely pedagogical.” 

Theist. 
* * 
ARE WE ONE-SIDED IN OUR THINKING? 
To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that our entire middle- 
class churches are suffering from mental and spiritual compla- 
ceney. We have but dimly divined that, while we share a su- 
perficial religious liberty, the struggle for economic and social 
freedom and security is being waged to the very death just out- 
side our doors; and we are unaware of it, or misconceiving it as 
“class bitterness!” 

We regard the “‘soap-boxer’”’ pretty much as the antediluvian 
crowd looked upon poor old Noah! And, sad to confess, the 
masses have that attitude toward the Christian ministry! What 
is the matter with the cloth? That far-off story has a pointed 
moral for these ‘“‘times out of joint.” A panic is just as terrible 
as a flood or a famine; and we can but believe that the Almighty 
is scourging us now, in some mysterious way, to the opening gates 
of a New World Order! 

Preachers should be awfully careful these days not to be too 
easily side-tracked in their thinking by single and isolated (or 
should I say, merely symptomatic) issues like alcohol and war, 
when the entire devil’s brood of ills springs from an economic 
system that is in its last desperate grapple for existence! Thought 
and morals steeped in the atmosphere and soil of that old “body 
of death,” the profit system, stink to high heaven; and we cry 
with St. Paul, ‘““Oh, who shall deliver me?” 

But what we need is another Hosea Biglow, with abounding 
humor and good nature. We dread the “soap-boxer” as we 
would a leper; and perhaps the satirist could sting us into re- 
flection, unless the rising waters of economic insecurity are already 
lapping the altitudes of our mental Ararat! 

During the Spanish-American and Boer Wars there ap- 
peared from the press of Gus Brandt, publisher, Louisville, Ky. 
(now of Brandt and Fowler), a little red-bound book of satires 
after the manner of your good Yankee Hosea Biglow. This 
Southern satirist, as I now recall, was a shy young poet of the 
hills and solitudes, like Thoreau and Edward Carpenter. He 
was very sensitive to criticism and the stings of the bourgeois 
press drove him to hide his authorship thereafter. But the ripple 
of laughter that went the rounds of the whole labor press of this 
country and England hailed the little booklet as the best thing 
of its kind since James Russell Lowell. 

Together with the comical satires on War, Alcohol, Imperial- 
ism, Race Hatred, John Bull, Uncle Sam, and the whole bloomin 
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bunch on the mourners’ bench of world repentance, the young 

poet-prophet took a shot at the preachers and churches suffering 

from this malady of complacency that I speak of. His lines, re- 
called even from memory, cut like a surgeon’s lancet: 

“His splendor blinds the feeble minds of dumb, adoring fools, 
While Freedom dies with smothered cries, so royally he rules. 
He saps the strength of Truth at length, and Song attunes her 

lyre 
To celebrate the reign of Hate, this Devil of Desire! 
A god of greed, a cut-throat creed; a bank book for a Bible; 
Almighty God, Thy righteous rod should smite for such a libel.” 
Louis Carmichael. 
Louisville, Ky. 


* * 


AN EDITOR’S CALL TO THE CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It happens that I am looked upon by many daily newspaper 
editors as representing the Christian Church; and many an in- 
tense hour I have spent in editorial offices, defending her. At the 
same time, quite a few churchmen regard me as representing the 
press, for journalism is my calling. So I am regularly kept warm 
by two fires. 

On this occasion, the editor of a daily newspaper, upon whom 
Iwas paying asocial call, had barely greeted me before he began to 
challenge the church in the present crisis. He is an old-school 
editor, blunt, forthright, a crusader with a strong sense of in- 
fallibility. His desk is a heaped-up clutteration that would 
make an orderly housewife or an efficiency expert despair. He 
works in his shirt-sleeves; and looks like a farmer—is, indeed, a 
dirt farmer, out of office hours. This time he had scarcely a 
word to say about his wonderful crop of grapes; he wanted to 
know what the church is doing in this period of depression and 
emergency. 

Pointing an indicting finger at me, he demanded: ‘‘Doesn’t 
the church know that it is all up to her? She should be the rally- 
ing center of all real relief. She has the Word that will make 
things right. Every preacher in the land ought to be hot about 
his own business these days, which is preaching a Gospel for the 
people. This thing that has happened is all within the Church’s 
province. It is her business to help people see straight and hold 
steady. And if she doesn’t care for hurt human hearts now, 
she’ll never get a chance to do so later.” 

T steered my friend on to the subject of the plight of the press 
in these times. In a few minutes, though, he was off again on his 
“concern.” “Every church ought to be a relief center. The 
churches are closest to the people, and know their real needs. The 
very genius of religion is brotherliness and helpfulness. People 
instinctively turn to the church when in trouble. This is your 
chance; this is your chance; look out that you don’t miss it.” 

We were interrupted by the arrival of other newspaper 
workers. After introductions and general talk, I arose to take 
my leave. The old editor followed me to the door. He laid his 
hand upon my arm, and looking into my face with eager, earnest 
eyes, he insisted: “Don’t forget! Tell the churches that this is 
their hour. Every church should rally to the job. The most 
important aspect of this depression is the need that people 
should get back to God, and to all the essentials of real religion. 
Nobody but the church can make plain the will of God to the 
people, who need comfort and guidance and inspiration. Mark 
what I say, this is the church’s chance. You tell them so.” 

So I have done as directed. 

William T. Ellis. 

Swarthmore, Pa. 

* * 


EIGHT Y-THREE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am eighty-three years old, have read the Leader from week 
to week since I was a child. My parents always took it. I 
would miss it very much. I always look for “Cruisings.”’ 
Mary C. Smith. 
DSCLOMMIN. 
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Those Obstinate Questionings 


Past Years. An 
Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the most 

interesting men living to-day, and it is a 

pity that he did not write the story of his 

life a few years ago. He is eighty now, 
and his memory is clearer in dealing with 
events of long ago than in recording the 
significant developments of later years. 

However, the story is one that holds the 

reader’s attention, and something of the 

gracious and charming personality of Sir 

Oliver shines thrcugh. His sense of humor, 

his modesty ard humility, and his fine 

public spirit, are conveyed by his narra- 
tive. 

The world at large is, of course, chiefly 
interested in Lodge as a scientist who, 
after a lifetime of devotion to rigorously 
scientific work, gave to the world a record 
of psychic experiences which, if they are 
accepted as genuine, negate the material- 
istic assumptions of the prevailing “‘science”’ 
of the early twentieth century. Although 
other well trained scientific workers had 
previously proclaimed similar beliefs, 
Lodge’s “Raymond” dramatically put 
communication with the dead into the 
category of experiences claimed by. intelli- 
gent people. Those who had known 
Lodge’s little book, ‘‘The Substance of 
Faith Allied with Science,’ in which he 
offered a modern ‘‘catechism’’ (published, 
my much-worn copy tells me, in 1907), 
were not surprised by Lodge’s progress to 
faith in psychic phenomena. In that 
book (presenting in successive propositions 
the articles of a faith ‘‘consistent with the 
teachings of science in its widest sense’), 
Lodge had interpreted the “Communion 
of Saints” thus: “Higher and holier beings 
must possess, in fuller fruition, those 
privileges of communion which are already 
foreshadowed by our own faculties of 
language, of sympathy, and of mutual 
aid; and as we find that man’s power of 
friendly help is not confined to his fellows, 
but extends to other animals, so may we 
conceive ourselves part of a mighty fellow- 
ship of love and service.” In commenting 
on this, Lodge stated that “until we have 
scrutinized the evidence, and thought 
long and deeply on the subject, our nega- 
tive opinion, based on long habit and tradi- 
tion, must not be allowed undue weight.” 

The autobiography tells us of Lodge’s 
contact with F. W. H. Myers in the 
seventies. He did not join the Society for 
Psychic Research on its foundation in 

. 1882. But in 18838 he consented to in- 
vestigate some supposed “‘thought-trans- 
ferences,’ and what he witnessed con- 

vineed him. (See Nature for June 12, 

1884, p. 145.) This was but one step. 


Autobiography. By 
(Scribners.) 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E, B. Speight 


Further acquaintance with Myers and 
Henry Sidgwick kept up Lodge’s interest 
till William James wrote to the English 
group about Mrs. Piper’s psychic powers in 
a trance condition. Mrs. Piper was in- 
vited to England in 1889, and Lodge was 
astonished by the results of the first sit- 
ting, for which he specially visited Cam- 
bridge. An aunt of Professor Lodge (whom 
Mrs. Piper could never have seen) took 
possession of the medium and spoke in 
a well remembered voice. The interesting 
experiences Lodge and others had with 
Mrs. Piper are detailed in Vol. VI of the 
Proceedings of the Society. 

In 1906 Mrs. Piper made another visit 
to England and stayed with the Lodge 
family. By this time “automatic writ- 
ing’ had been added to her “powers.” 
Experiments were now devised calculated 
to eliminate the possibility of telepathy 
from the communications which purported 
to come from living spirits on the other 
side. ‘‘Cross correspondences’”’ were used, 
mediums being in England, America and 
India. Further, messages in Greek and 
Latin were often received through per- 
sons knowing neither. Lodge believes 
that the records of these early experiments, 
carefully controlled by scientific men, will 
some day be studied much more carefully 
than has yet been the case. They demon- 
strate clearly to him the survival of per- 
sonality and the power of the “‘dead”’ to 
communicate through the bodily organism 
of a living person endowed with the neces- 
sary faculty. 

The chapter relating experiences prior 
to Raymond’s communications ends with 
a “caution.” ‘The straightforward idea 
that every communication purporting to 
come from a deceased person certainly 
comes from him is too simple to be true. 
.... The subject still bristles with dif- 
ficulties. All I plead for is study.”’ Else- 
where, however, Sir Oliver voices his con- 
clusions that higher Powers seem to be 
constantly using fresh methods of arousing 
our attention. 

The defects in the demonstrations are 
admitted and more skill and patience are 
essential before such phenomena as ecto- 
plasm can be regarded as elucidated. 

From 1900 to 1919 Sir Oliver was prin- 
cipal of Birmingham University, but under 
conditions providing for a continuation 
of his research work, including psychical 
research. It is doubtful whether, even in 
Great Britain, where the headship of 
great institutions is often vested in schol- 
ars and men unfitted for administration, 
Lodge’s principalship is regarded as a 
great success. But his eminent services 
to science and his personal charm have 
won him a host of admirers, and those who 
have been prejudiced on account of his 
interest in psychical research can be ig- 
nored. He is surely to be honored by all 


who know the courage it takes to associate 
with a movement largely in the hands of 
untrained people and thus stand between 
the fires of scientific “‘skeptics’? and un- 
scientific ‘‘believers,” all alike the victims 
of wishful thinking. Lodge leaves us as 
his final testament the clear declaration 
of a faith that physics and psychics can 
not be detached as if either were complete 
without the other. ‘‘A study of the ma- 
terial world-alone”’ he regards as narrow- 
ing. To emphasize the importance of this 
one part of the universe we “‘need not de- 
ery or deny the remainder.’”’ Human na- 
ture bears witness that “‘there is a spiritual 
world which interacts with this one.” 
Despite a certain garrulousness occa- 
sionally noticed, the book is well worth 
close reading. Nowhere, perhaps, among 
living men do faith and knowledge meet 
in a more interesting way within one per- 
sonality; sincerity, sweet reasonableness 
and ripe wisdom give to the venerable 
man’s words an authoritative quality 
which even great scientists sometimes fail 
to suggest by their syllogistic arguments. 


THsta Base 
* x 
Out in the Country. By Hazel V. 
Orton. (Friendship Press. Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 75 cents.) 


Another of the splendid series of text- 
books on the Problems of Rural Life, is- 
sued by the Friendship Press. 

It includes eight “units of work” based 
on experiences and problems common to 
the majority of farm families, which may 
be used in longer or shorter periods of 
time, as may seem best in the local situa- 
tion. A chapter describes the use of the 
material with a group of country children 
in northern New York, during the week 
between Christmas and New Year’s, 
with a two and a half hour session every 
day. The plan of the units is especially 
adapted to Vacation School work, but the 
story material, the suggestions for worship 
and for expressional work, give the books 
a value to any teacher of juniors. Like 
the other text books in this year’s series, 
the book is thoroughly modern and scien- 
tific in spirit and method. 

G. E. 


* * 


Lyric Religion. By H. Augustine Smith. 

(Century. $4.00.) 

The sub-title, ‘““The Romance of Im- 
mortal Hymns,” suggests the character of 
the book. It is more than a retelling of 
hymn-stories, since it includes a wealth of 
suggestion as to the use of hymns in dram- 
atization, in rituals and worship services,. 
and jin correlation with scripture and 
other literature. The musical, literary, 
and spiritual values of hymns are revealed, 
telling a marvelous story of what the hymn 

(Continued on page 316) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MORE GIFTS 
Previously reported from Mission 


Ginclesmeree reer ete ee eee: $125.00 
Gwe Melrose, Wasse sce... seo: 7.00 
ij © anconeeWiasseme on scene 5.00 

$137.00 
Previously reported from individ- 

OPA Sin. 4 ca ae ee a ee $103.00 
23. Mrs. Florence Cutler, Massa- 

GINURCIRESS < Gade oh LA eee SR 5.00 
24. Mrs. Florence Cutler, in mem- 

ory of mother, Mrs. Alvan W. 

JES y 2 pe nice a eaten ol na 5.00 
25. Miss Edna C. Whitcomb, Mas- 

SACHUSCULS war twa ae T aes > ei 5.00 
26. Mrs. Harold Marshall, Massa- 

ANU 45 IS Pe Se RES 5.00 

$123.00 
* * 
IN OHIO AND MINNESOTA 
Ohio 


On Feb. 12 the Cincinnati W. U. M. A. 
met in the Universalist church to work and 
pray. For many months the members of 
the Association have responded to the cry 
of the unemployed, and as this was the 
regular week to sew for them, we prefaced 
prayer with work. 

The consciousness that thousands of 
voices were raised in supplication and 
‘thanksgiving lent a solemn import to this 
“World Day of Prayer.” Failing to re- 
ceive the regular material from New York 
jin time, we arranged our own program of 
prayer and preachments and praise, which 
-was introduced by a composition for the 
piano, ‘““The Sanctuary of the Heart.” 

The nature and use of prayer was 
stressed in a heart to heart talk by Su- 
perintendent Stanley C. Stall. We were 
counseled as Universalists in church and 
state and country to ask for a life of deeper 
spirituality. 

Our pastor, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
presented to our imaginations the radiant 
picture of “The Light of the World,” a 
‘painting by Holman Hunt hanging in 
Keble College, Oxford. 

As we passed from this quiet hour to one 
of social activities, we carried with us the 
thought of the poet Whittier, in the clos- 
ing hymn, “Comfort.” 

Winifred Ellebrock, Secretary. 


Minnesota 


The Social Circle of the Church of the 
‘Redeemer, Minneapolis, entertained the 
‘women of Tuttle Church and the mem- 
bers of the State Board at a delightful 
luncheon in the church parlors, Feb. 17. 

After the luncheon Mrs. C. W. Matti- 
‘son, president of the circle, invited Mrs. 
John W. Carter, state president, to speak. 
She talked enthusiastically of the plans 
discussed at the Buffalo Convention and 


gave briefs of the sessions, then outlining 
the work which she desired the state to 
carry on. Mrs. Karl Rommell of Roches- 
ter, chairman of social service work, dis- 
cussed the needs in her field of endeavor. 
Mrs. George Cornell, state treasurer, 
spoke for the Tuttle women. 

The regular meeting of the Social Circle 
was held in the upper parlors while the 
board met in the lower parlors. The 
board meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Carter. Two vacancies were filled by the 
appointment of Mrs. F. H. Chapman of 
the Redeemer as chairman of Southern 
work and Mrs. Frank Case of Rochester 


as literature chairman. Sixty dollars of 
the one hundred pledged was sent to head- 
quarters for Southern work, also ten dol- 
lars pledged by Owatonna. The board 
accepted the invitation to hold the spring 
get-together in Owatonna. 

On Friday, Feb. 19, the St. Paul Uni- 
versalist women held a one o’clock lunch- 
eon at the home of Mrs. Vance, the occa- 
sion being the birthday of Mrs. Rothchild, 
a life long Universalist whose early days 
were spent in the East, where Olympia 
Brown was her minister. 

On Friday afternoon the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of the Church of the 
Redeemer enjoyed their regular meeting. 
Mrs. Frank Todd gave one of her interest- 
ing ‘“‘Travelogues.”” Tea was served, 
with Mrs. W. H. Ryerse in charge. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


ALBANIA APPROVED “ 
Roger F. Etz 


I am delighted to hear of the proposal 
to have our young people take an active 
part in the constructive work being done 
in Albania. Enlarged service means en- 
larged vision. When we begin to think 
and work in terms of “‘A World Church for 
World Service” we shall greatly enlarge our 
ability and effectiveness as a church. We 
are securing results in Japan and Korea. 
We shall secure results in Albania, but 
they will not all be across the seas. Many 
good effects will be seen in our churches at 
home in helping to make Universalists 
more universal in thinking and giving. 

The need and opportunity for such work 
as we can do in Albania and other similar 
countries is too little known to our people. 
New institutions and civilizations are be- 
ing developed in these recently-formed 
countries. We can get in “‘on the ground 
floor’? and make our contribution doubly 
effective if we “do it now.”’ Horace Mann 
is reported as having said: “‘When a thing 
is growing, one former is worth a thousand 
reformers.” Here is our opportunity to 
help in the formation of spiritual and civic 
ideals. Let’s go to it with a will. 


* * 


OUR CHANGING WORLD 


German youth is deeply concerned in 
the tremendous movements deciding the 
destiny of Germany. Thousands of them 
have joined the political parties that are 
contending for the mastery of German 
politics. National affairs are of absolutely 
vital importance to those young people. 
The Youth Movement has ceased to be a 
matter of moonlight hikes and pseudo- 
nudist libertinism, if it ever was such. 
Now German youth senses with terrible 
intensity that if Germany does not have 
an adequate future, the millions of Ger- 
man young people can have no adequate 
lives. With the stark inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy, the forces that are operat- 


ing in Germany are impinging upon the 
personal existence of the younger genera- 
tions. It’s all clear, too clear. 

The same inevitable forces are operat- 
ing upon the destinies of American young 
people, except that the issues do not appear 
so clearly, so closely, so inevitably. We 
have still the sense that our social order is 
secure, and on that basis we are dreaming, 
romancing, as if we were gods on Olympus. 
The youth life of America is paralyzed as 
far as politics is concerned. We have the 
odd notion that all that will take care of 
itself. The iniquities of our politics, the 
false premises of our politics, the futility 
of our politics, the hypocrisy of our poli- 
tics, never come home realistically to our 
young men and women. Until these young 
folks are ready to hold office, and then— 
well, that doesn’t mean any change. 
Somehow, our sense of fair play, developed 
on the athletic field, doesn’t carry over 
into important social relationships very 
often. Somehow the competitive spirit 
doesn’t produce men anxious to compete 
for the honor of fearless public leadership. 
Somehow our clubs and fraternities are 
not conducive to purposive organizations 
among young men and women who ought 
to have some voice in shaping political 
events. 

The point is that young people of other 
countries are strongly included in the 
history that is now being made. They are 
acquiring, at the very least, a realistic 
training, developing a realistic point of view, 
getting a realistic philosophy. 

Our own American young people ought 
to be getting the same kind of training. 
We have more important concerns than 
dances, sweethearts and the latest movie. 

The forces moving to mold contemporary 
history are moving upon our own lives. 
We should at least seek to have a mastery 
of the knowledge which helps us to under- 
stand what is happening. Better still, 
we might resolve to think and act some- 
what creatively about our changing world. 


ee 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


VALUE IN THE WORKERS’ CON- 
FERENCE 


What would you think of a bank whose 
directors never held a meeting? Or a 
business concern whose officers never came 
together to discuss their policies, to talk 
over present conditions or to plan im- 
provements for the future? 

Yet there are in our own denomination 
church schools where the superintendent 
or the minister feels that monthly meetings 
of teachers and officers either can not be 
held or would be of no particular value if 
they were. 

Over against this unfortunate background 
it is a joy to hear from schools where 
workers’ conferences are as much a part of 
the year’s program as are Sunday morning 
sessions. Throop Memorial Church, Pas- 
adena, California, is among this number. 
Its monthly meetings have a purpose and 
a plan. That there is a very direct rela- 
tionship between this and the fact that it 
is one of our fine progressive schools no 
thoughtful person will deny. 

Although October is long since past we 
print the outline for this meeting because, 
being the first one of the year, it explained 
in detail, for the benefit of new workers, 
just what procedure is followed. We com- 
mend it to our church school workers 
everywhere and urge a thoughtful reading. 


Throop Memorial Church School 


Workers’ Conference, Wednesday Evening, 
Octe% 193k 

5.15 Board of Religious Education. 

6.00 Personal Conferences with Pastor and 
Superintendent. Committee Meetings. 

6.30 Supper. 

7.15 Departmental Conferences. 

8.00 General Gathering of all Officers, 
Teachers, and Workers. 

9.00 Adjournment. 


Conference Rooms 


Beginners and Primary........ Rm. 10 
A TIVOR Geet aekiae cieteireic re esis ans IRiaol, off 
ImMbentmMeclatesam wanton + ein: sre Rm. 15 
Seniors and YoungPeople...... Rm. 13 
PACS RTUN SS a SPR, Go SANNA A re 13400, all 


Personal Conferences 
Every monthly meeting there are many 
personal matters, like pupil problems, 
text books, signing of vouchers, etc., 
that require the attention of the pastor 
or superintendent. 
6.00 and 6.30 will be devoted to this. 
There will be no other time. Please do 
not ask any one to stay after 9.00. 
Bring your problems at 6.00 and utilize 
the time. 

Departmental Conferences 
Go over carefully your list of absentees. 
See what is being done about each. If 
nothing is being done, map out a program 
of personal solicitaticn or invitation. 
Discuss new prospects for your depart- 
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The time between 
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THE CONTAGION OF A GREAT 
SPIRIT 


vard University, once sought Phil- 
lips Brooks for an interview on a 
problem that had long perplexed 
him. With careful thought he 
phrased his question that he might 
surely ask it right. When the long 
anticipated day arrived he spenta * 
radiant hour with Phillips Brooks. * 
He came out from it transfigured, * 
life glorious again; until at last as * 
he went up Beacon Street toward 
home, it dawned on him that he had 
clean forgotten to ask Phillips 
Brooks that question. ‘‘But,” he 
says, “J did rot care. I had found 
out that what I needed was not the 
solution of a special problem, but 
the contagion of a triumphant 
spirit.’ That is still the supreme 
need of the world. To supply that 
need is the richest gift that any man 
can bestow. 


* 

* 
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A youth, now a professor at Har- * 
* 
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* 
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Dr. Fosdick, 
“The Meaning of Service.” 
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ment. Try to have new members every 
Sunday. 
Do you have something educational or 
inspirational on your blackboards? How 
best to use blackboards to good advan- 
tage? 
Are your tables satisfactory? 
Have you accomplished a month’s work 
in your teaching, and do your pupils 
show a growth, mentally and spiritually? 
Other problems. 
General Business Meeting 
Progress report from each department. 
Arrangements for installation. 
Appointment of committees. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Excuses for absence. 
Teacher Training Class. 
What kind of a closing service do we 
wish? 
Delegate to Buffalo. 
Shall we call a conference of Sunday 
school workers at the time of the Y. P. 
C. U. Convention? 
Other business. 
Please fill in the blanks below, detach, and 
leave at the desk: 
I expect to arrive at the church on 
Wednesday evening about ............ 
Please reserve...... places at the table. 
SIMO Mees ssronratcve He ne eRe 
No boy is prepared for rough climbing 
unless he is well shod with Christian prin- 
ciples.—G. H. Gilbert. 


MISS YATES WRITES FROM THE. 
FIELD 


Probably nowhere in our denomination 
have we better organized, more adequately 
manned, or efficiently progressive primary 
and kindergarten departments than in 
St. Paul’s church school, Chicago. Under 
the vigilant leadership of Miss Cantwell 
and Miss Harrison, long-time leaders in 
the field of elementary work, and their 
faithful assistants, the children who are 
fortunate enough to be in these depart- 
ments are assured of the kind of religious 
background experience which we envy for 
all boys and girls. Here are public school 
teachers ready to put their training at the 
service of the church school, and, at the 
same time, willing to exert themselves to 
keep in touch with new ideals, current 
trends, and those principles and needs of 
religious education which are not a part 
of the public school program. 


Isn’t it unfortunate that sometimes it is 
necessary to sell the value and program of 
a church school to its own superintend- 


ent? 
* a 


OF INTEREST TO JUNIOR 
TEACHERS 


A Curriculum Study for Teachers of 
Juniors. Compiled by Mary E. Skinner,. 
Superintendent Department of Element- 
ary Work, Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Cokesbury Press. Price 35 cents. 

A very complete manual for junior 
teachers, including something of the psy- 
chology of the junior age, a study of the 
principles underlying curriculum building, 
with a thorough-going analysis of the 
junior courses in the Closely Graded Course. 
To this is added a section on the Project 
Principles and one on the Expanded 
Program. 

The manual will prove invaluable to 
junior teachers, especially those using the 
Closely Graded Courses. It would furnish 
an excellent basis for group conferences, 
or workers’ meetings in a junior depart- 
ment. 


A.G.E. 
ere 
Hazards 
Who never left a highroad 
For a trail, 
Nor his own warm hearthfire to face 
A gale; 


Who never rounded corners 
On a chance 
Of running headlong 
Into gay romance; 
Nor clambered to a mountain’s 
Highest shelf, 
Has yet to make acquaintance 
Of himself. 
Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


The next annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention—at Hartford 
on May 11 and 12—will be of unusual 
interest, as it will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the organization of the Conven- 
‘tion. <A special committee has been ap- 
pointed to arrange an appropriate program 
for the occasion. The retrospective survey 
may be made quite appealing. The little 
state lists among the historic leaders of 
the large denominations, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Lyman Beecher, Leonard Bacon, 
Horace Bushnell, and others. The 
liberal religious forces of the state have 
never had great numerical strength, 
With us, organization has been secondary 
and sometimes made with reluctance, al- 
most under protest. John Murray 
preached in Norwich before the Revolu- 
tionary War and in Danbury a few years 
after the war, and yet in each place a full 
generation passed before organization de- 
veloped. -Nevertheless, it wiJl be helpful 
to survey organized Universalism in our 
state for a century, and to note its en- 
deavors and take account of its difficul- 
ties. 

Our church in Hartford—the Capital 
City—now boasts a new building in a 
choice location and a superb equipment, 
open to the opportunities of a wealthy 
city and a rapidly growing community. 
For over a hundred years, Hartford has 
cherished the memory of Elhanan Win- 
chester, and his grave in Center church- 
yard has been a shrine for the historically 
minded. * * In Danbury, the organiza- 
tion dates from the same year as Hart- 
ford, 1822, and the century of parish 
activity was fittingly observed there a 
decade ago, * * New Haven continues 
work in the same location, in the very 
center of the city, and ha the largest re- 
ported membership of our churches in the 
state. The Convention was organized 
in New Haven, but the local parish 
there dates from 1836. * * Bridgeport, 
organized nine years later, yet honors the 
memory of her most distinguished lay- 
man—of international repute and of gen- 
erous interest in church and college—P. T. 
Barnum. * * The Stamford church mea- 
sures a little more than ninety years of 
history. The present spacious Gothic 
edifice, with adjoining parish house, was 
the family church of a generation ago, 
and is now in the midst of the business dis- 
trict of a rapidly growing city. It is the 
Second Society in Stamford, the First be- 
ing the old rural village church at Long 
Ridge. * * Meriden was the first well 
established church of the extension policy 
of the first State Missionary of the Con- 
vention in 1854, and the fact that this 
church has given seven active ministers 
and three ministers’ wives and a Japan Mis- 
sion worker would indicate that the la- 


bors of the fathers were not in vain. * * 
Stafford, the one present active village 
or rural church, is the oldest in parish or- 
ganization, dating from 1818, when Hosea 
Ballou 2d was called to the pastorate there. 
* * Norwich, with records extending back 
to 1820, has been favored with the influence 
of the Ballou and Whittemore families 
for over three generations, an influence 
that passed with the death of Maturin 
Whittemore, for many years the treasurer 
of the Convention. According to the 
vote of the first session of the Convention, 
May 10, 1832, with representatives of 
thirty different towns present, the follow- 
ing parishes were granted fellowship; 
Torrington, South Canton, Glastonbury 
and Norwich. This would make Norwich 
the oldest in membership of the Conven- 
tion of our present churches. *“* The 


New London church represents a merger 
of a former Universalist church and a 
later Unitarian movement, through the 
co-operative influence of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention and the American 
Unitarian Association, in 1910. * * The 
records of seventy-five years ago tell of 
some thirty mission points or preaching 
stations where missionary work of some 
sort was undertaken in those days of slow 
travel. 

There may be some consolation in say- 
ing we have not closed or lost a church 
here within the last twenty years. It 
would be a greater satisfaction to know 
that our organized forces command the 
respect and even the love of our Univer- 
salist constituency, and that we share the 
best of equipment and adopt modern 
methods of transmitting our precious gosrel 
to others. 

A. N. Foster. 


National Memorial Church 


Through the energy 
and devotion of Mrs. 
C. M. Beaty, the 
congregation enjoyed 
two plays put on by 
members of the Mis- 
sion Circle and the 
iW. E. D: O., Feb. 25; 
at an open evening meeting. 

“Living Water,” written by Mrs. Belt, 
a cousin of Mrs. Beaty, showed a home in 
Palestine before the people met Christ, 
then after they had met him, and finally 
a desert scene centuries later where ‘“‘The 
Spirit of Christianity” inspired ‘The 
Spirit of Missions’”’ to help women from 
the four corners of the earth. Mrs. Wm. H. 
MecGlauflin took the part of “The Spirit 
of Christianity,’ Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., “The Spirit of Missions,’’ Miss Hor- 
tense Keables ‘‘Samona,”’ the mother of 
“the woman of Samaria,’ Miss Leila 
Forbes ‘‘the woman” and Miss Doris Up- 
percue the sister. Others in the cast 
were Miss Ruth Forbes, Mrs. Granger, 
Mrs. Way, Mrs. Wiley, Miss Weston, Mrs. 
Claflin, Mrs. Waggener, Mrs. Hillman, 
Mrs. Evarts, Miss Ingram, Mrs. Weishaupt, 
and Charles and Virginia Chapman. 

The second play was “The Eyes of the 
East Are upon the West.”’ Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, pastor’s assistant, Mrs. Holman, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


At Medford Hillside, Mass., the minis- 
ter, Rev. Philip Mayer, arranged Sun- 
day evening Lenten sermons by the fol- 
lowing preachers: Feb. 14, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, Tufts College; Feb. 21, Rev. 
Robert Jones of Wollaston Unitarian 
Church; Feb. 28, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of 


Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Francis Gray 
took the leading roles and the play drove 
home the idea that Christians must end 
impurity, selfishness, militarism and race 
prejudice at home before they can con- 
vince India. The play closed with a 
typical session of the Mission Circle of 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, where Mrs. Uppercue, the presi- 
dent, gave a history, Mrs. King spoke for 
the work in North Carolina, Mrs. C. 
Leonard Brown for Japan, Miss Keables 
for the Community Chest, Mrs. Donna P. 
Bonner for the Clara Barton Endowment 
Fund, Miss Doris Uppercue for the W. E. 
D. O. auxiliary, and Mrs. van Schaick for 
Lyman Ward’s work in Alabama. Mrs. 
Alexander, secretary of the Mission Circle, 
also appeared. Boy Scouts of the church 
troop took the collection. Mr. Granger 
and Mr. Claflin acted as stage managers. 

Both plays were well put on, and the 
audience was delighted. Such meetings 
multiplied would add to the membership 
of Mission Circles everywhere, for they 
make the work understood. 

Dr. F. W. Perkins impressively read 
scripture passages which the plays were 
to illustrate, and Mrs. McGlauflin gave 
several beautiful contralto solos. Miss 
Allison Claflin and Miss Doris Uppercue 
did good work as pianists. 


and Interests 


Danvers; March 6, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., State Superintendent; March 138, 
Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First 
Church, Somerville; March 20, the re- 
ligious pageant, “The Terrible Meek.” 
At a parish meeting in North Weymouth, 
Mass., on Tuesday evening, Feb. 23, Rev. 
Clarence L. Eaton received unanimous 
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election to the pastorate of the North 
Weymouth church. Mr. Eaton will begin 
work in his new field on March 6. He will 
continue as the pastor of the Norwell 
church. 


A son was born at the Faulkner Hospital, 
West Roxbury, Mass., Sunday afternoon, 
Féb. 21, to Mr. and Mrs. Oren Alvord of 
Orleans, Mass., and Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Mr. Alvord is the son of Rev. and Mrs. 
Otis F. Alvord of Orleans, Mass. 


On Feb. 14 Rey. and Mrs. Gilbert A. 
Potter of North Attleboro, Mass., re- 
ceived an unusual valentine—a Packard 
sport touring automobile, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Tweedy of the North 
Attleboro parish. 


Dr. LeGrand Powers, who is at the home 
of his son, Lorin C. Powers, 574 Kathmere 
Road, Brookline, Upper Darby, Pa., is 
only slowly recovering from the attack of 
illness which seized him in church on 
Jan, 17. 


Miss Mary Hoit, a librarian, of Miami, 
Florida, a granddaughter of Dr. Edwin C. 
Bolles, long on the faculty of Crane Divin- 
ity School, won a $500 prize recently by a 
hundred word article on ‘‘Why I Like to 
Buy at P. W. Stores.” 


Rey. Edward A. Lewis supplied the pul- 
pit of the Wickliffe Community Church 
(Presbyterian), Wickliffe, Ohio, Feb. 14. 
He also gave an address on ‘‘Prayer’’ be- 
fore the School of Religious Education on 
a recent Sunday. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College on Feb. 21 addressed the 
students at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., and on Feb. 22 gave the address 
at the Washington celebration at Peter- 
borough, N. H. 


The sailing date of the Javanese Prince, 
on which Dr. and Mrs. Cary are to return 
to Japan, has been postponed to March 8. 
The boat leaves the Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn, New York, Dock 4. 


Owing to the illness of the minister at 
Saugus, Mass., Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
the service on Feb. 28 was taken by the 
State Superintendent, Dr. Coons. 


Eric Vize, brother of Mrs. L. Griswold 
Williams of Barre, Vermont, was killed 
recently in an automobile accident. 


Bertram G. McIntire, father of Glenn 
R. McIntire, died in Norway, Maine, 
Feb. 22. 


“Liberal Affirmations” is the general 
subject of the seven addresses given by 
Dean Lee 8S. McCollester in Greensboro, 
N. C., on the evenings from Feb. 21 to 28, 
as follows: ‘“The Religion of Jesus and the 
Modern World.” ‘The Contribution of 
the Religious Liberal to American Chris- 
tianity.” “The History and Evolution 
of American Universalism and Unitarian- 


ism.” “The Modern Story of the Ancient 
Bible.’ “The Liberal Conception of 
Jesus.” “To What End Our Immortal- 
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ity?” “The New Protestantism, or the 
Present Challenge to the Modern Church.” 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rev. George Gilmour, 
pastor. There are not nearly as many 
Northern people in the city as there were 
last winter, but our congregations fill the 
church every Sunday. On Feb. 14 Dr. 
Gilmour gave a fine talk on Washington 
and Lincoln. On Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 17, the Men’s Club held an interest- 
ing meeting, Chester C. Platt, president 
of the club, presiding. A fine supper was 
served by the young people’s society and 
five minute talks were given by Harry C. 
Chubb, Dr. Charles E. Hebard, Wm. H. 
Caldwell, Prof. Edmund Buckley, Dr. 
Charles Zavitz, Dr. Harry L. Putnam and 
others. Singing of old familiar songs was 
led by Max A. H. Fitz. We have a fine 
Sunday school and a thriving young peo- 
ple’s society. Our Women’s Union holds a 
social meeting every Monday afternoon 
in the church parlors, and has many mem- 
bers. 

Maine 


Kingfield—Rev. W. Barton Watson, 
pastor. The Sunday services are being 
largely attended this winter, and much in- 
terest is manifested. The church school is 
in a flourishing condition and the Ladies’ 
Aid is active. A Lenten program of in- 
terest has been prepared by the pastor, 
and excellent orchestral and vocal music 
is enjoyed each Sunday. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
In spite of much sickness the Sunday 
morning congregations have held up well. 
The Sunday school has been reorganized 
under the supervision of Richard Bird, and 
is now, under the superintendency of Phil- 
ip Rooney, and a staff of able teachers, 
rendering real service. The three women’s 
organizations, Matrons, Mothers, and 
Social Circle, have been very active 
through the winter. Our Y. P. C. U. 
put on the play, ‘‘The Little Clodhopper,”’ 
Feb. 19, before an audience that filled 
the vestry. The Y. P. C. U. is already 
planning on putting on another play in 
April. An encouraging thing is the con- 
stantly growing number of men at our 
morning services. A general get-together 
of the entire parish once a month for a 
social evening has proved very successful. 

Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The attendance average for the 
first three Sundays of February was forty- 
four more than that of the corresponding 
Sundays a year ago. The attendance 
February 21 was 135. We are having 
special music every Sunday. On Feb. 21, 
a stringed ensemble of seven pieces as- 
sisted our chorus choir; Feb. 28 there was 
a male chorus. We are indebted to our 
loyal organist and director, Mrs. S. R. 
Carsley, for our ever-growing and ever- 
better chorus choir. We have a large sup- 
ply of Dr. Shutter’s “Church Member- 
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ship,” and are distributing copies not 
only on Sundays but throughout the week. 
The pastor calls attention to this splendid 
circular every Sunday from the pulpit. 
The church calling committee, in addition 
to its regular ministry to those who are ill 
or shut in, is assisting the pastor during 
Lent in securing new communicant mem- 
bers for Easter. The chairman of this 
important committee is Mrs. J. C. Din- 
woodie. The Fortnightly Club put on a 
special program on Feb. 16. As each mem- 
ber arrived at the church she was received 
by the hostesses, Mrs. F. A. Mooney and 
Mrs. F. L. Shérman, dressed in Colonia) 
costumes. Mrs. Mooney impersonated 
George Washington and Mrs. Sherman 
Martha Washington. After the business 
meeting, many patriotic games were 
played. All marched to the dinner table 
to the tune of ‘‘The National Emblem 
March,” the impersonators of George and 
Martha leading the procession. On each 
place card was written one of Washing- 
ton’s Rules of Conduct. 


New York 

Cicero.—Rev. G. H. Campbell, pastor. 
The church fair in November wa3 very 
successful. Church suppers are held each 
Monday evening in the church parlors. 
The church school held a candlelight ser- 
vice Christmas Sunday evening. Church 
attendance has increased 10 per cent, the 
goal set by the New York State Conven- 
tion. On Feb. 7 friends and members sur- 
prised our minister with a record attend- 
ance and at the close of the service Mrs. 
John Klosheim presented Mr. Campbell 
with a jar of roses with gold pieces cleverly 
hidden in the blossoms, as a birthday re- 
membrance. Mrs. Rosanna Fox, a be- 
loved member of our church, died recently. 
We are planning to install a water system 
inthe church. Judge Albert E. Campbell, 
brother of our minister, is soon to speak on 
his work as County Judge, Surrogate and 
in the Children’s Court. This church is 
in good financial condition. 

Central Square.—Rey. George H. Camp- 
bell, pastor. Mrs. Low, Sr., has recently 
purchased twenty copies of the Leader to 
give to members of our congregation who: 
are not Universalists. This church has: 
unusual musical talent, and with the 
leadership of Miss Frances Low has had 
special music at nearly every church ser-. 
vice. We have had several successful! 
church suppers. Two bridge parties have: 
been held in the church parlors. Judge 
Albert E. Campbell will be the speaker 
Palm Sunday. An interesting and per- 
haps unusual feature in the program of 
this church, is that on every Sunday of its 
entire existence the minister has been 
given his salary to date. 

* x 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

Date: Monday, March 7. Hour: 10.45. 
Speaker: Rev. Vincent E. Tomlinson, D. De 
of Worcester. Soloist: Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe of Boston. 
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This meeting will be the second in the 
Lenten series for 1932, following one led 
by Dr. Leighton and preceding one led by 
Mr. Couden. Preaching and music will 
combine to make the occasion notable. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
is pastor of the Community Church 
in New York City and editor of 
Unity. 

Rev. George A. Gay is Superin- 
tendent of Churches in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is Field 
Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz is in fel- 
lowship with both Universalist and 
Unitarian Churches. He served 
Universalist churches from 1918 to 
1925. Since 1980 he has been 
minister of the Unitarian church in 
Brockton, Mass. 

Roland Hall Sharp is the special 
correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor at Geneva. 

Mrs. W. E. Pardee is a member 
of the Universalist church of Akron, 
Ohio. Sheis a graduate cf the State 
Normal School of Fredonia, New 
York, and has studied summers at 
Cornell. Her husband is Judge W. 
E. Pardee of the Court of Appeals 
in Ohio, 

Rev. Robert Whitaker, formerly 
of La Crescenta, Cal., is now living 
at 1026 West 106th St., Los An- 
geles. He was born in England, 
educated in New England, spent a 
year as a missionary in Mexico, 
served churches in Washington, 
Oregon and California, has been 
General Secretary of the General 
Baptist Convention of California, 
teacher ot ethics and public speaking 
at Nevada University, editorial 
writer for the Pacific Baptist, editor 
of the Open Forum, and field sec- 
cretary for the Amerian Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 
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GODDARD SCHOOL NEWS 


Miss Knowles, the principal, and Mr. 
Parker, executive secretary, recently vis- 
ited the University of Vermont, on business 
connected with the entrance of Goddard 
graduates and other important matters. 

Under the leadership of Miss Ernestine 
Porter, head of the Latin department, the 
work of recataloguing the books in the 
William R. Shipman memorial library has 
been accomplished. With the Dewey 
system now in full operation, the library 
will become a still more effective working 
unit at Goddard. 

We were pleased to have Dr. Pennoyer 


close his report of Barre visits with the re- 
mark that he had received a favorable im- 
pression of the work at Goddard. It is 
going to be very helpful to have such an 
interested friend who understands so well 
the needs of our young people, visiting the 
churches in this section. 

Another visitor whose good-will we ap- 
preciate was President Leigh of Benning- 
ton College for Women. After attendance 
at classes and a careful survey of our pro- 
gram, Dr. Leigh expressed himself as very 
favorably impressed with the type of work 
being done at Goddard. 


* * 


UNI-UNI MEETING IN BOSTON 


Nearly five hundred Unitarian and 
Universalist young people met on the 
night of Feb. 14 at the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston, in the Third Annual 
Rally of the two liberal youth groups. 
The unions from Greater Boston were 
well represented and there was a strcnger 
delegation from more distant unionsysuch 
as Worcester, Marlboro and Fitchburg. 
This Uni-Uni meeting has become a per- 
manent part of the program in both the 
Nore: Us-andi them yarn © aU. ect are= 
mains to be seen whether anything more 
than a cordial friendship between the two 
organizations will result from such gather- 
ings. 

At the informai meeting in Miner Hall, 
M. A. Kapp, president of the General 
Y.P.C.U., presided and greeted the young 
people with words of welcome. In his 
remarks, he pointed out that a serious 
purpose lay behind these meetings of fel- 
lowship and devotion—the purpose of 
surveying the possibility of uniting the 
two liberal faiths. With commissions ap- 
pointed from the official bodies of both 
denominations to consider the advisability 
of merger, President Kapp suggested that 
the two youth groups do some deliberate 
thinking about the project. He urged the 
formation of personal friendships between 
Unitarians and Universalists so that dif- 
ficult problems could be discussed freely 
and frankly, without the intervention of 
formal barriers and artificial restraints. 

Dana Greeley, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., spoke briefly, endorsing the move- 
ment to create better feeling between the 
youth leaders in the two denominations, 
and urging that the young people deepen 
the splendid relationship which already 
existed between them. 

In the religious service in the church 
sanctuary, devotions were conducted by 
Bradford Gale and Emerson Schwenk of 
Tufts College. The Marlboro Unitarian 
choir sang two anthems. 

Dean Willard L. Sperry, of the Harvard 
School of Theology, was the speaker and 
his subject was “The Rights and Duties of 
Youth.’ The temper of modern youth is 
to demand its rights, said Dean Sperry, 
exactly as the Prodigal Son demanded his 
rights when he stood before his father and 
asked for the ‘“‘portion of the inheritance 


which falleth to me.” What modern 
young people are just beginning to under- 
stand is that every right has its correlative 
duty. And the duty makes demands not 
on its own, but that the right should yield 
its greatest satisfaction. The Dean made 
three rights and their correlative duties 
the body of his address. First, the right 
to live one’s own lifeis a right which sums 
up all the rebellion of youth against con- 
vention and worn out custom. But this 
right is bounded by the duty to be thor- 
oughly human. The duty to be human 
involves an appreciation of life’s intricate 
relationships including convention and 
tradition. 

The second right mentioned by Dean 
Sperry was the right to experiment. The 
right to experiment implies two things, 
the willingness to assume the consequences 
and the duty to think an experiment 
through. Without a knowledge of what 
the elements of life will do when brought 
into combination, no one.has the right to 
experiment indiscriminately. 

The third right discussed by the Dean 
was the right to self-expression, which, he 
quickly pointed ovt, is limited by the duty 


of self-realization. 
* * 


IN MEMORIAM: MRS. EVELYN 
HARRIS SPAULDING 


The passing away of Mrs. Evelyn Harris 
Spaulding, widow of the late William W. 
Spaulding of Haverhill, Mass., evokes 
rich memories of a woman of rare charm, 
distinction, and nobility of character. 
She had extraordinary gifts of leadership 
and the magic power that makes those 
who follow conscious not so much of 
burdens as of privilege and joy in being 
asked to share them. 

In the long and honorable career of her 
distinguished husband she was more than 
an associate, She was an equal partner, 
sharing the arduous labors of a business 
enterprise that brought wealth and prom- 
inence, gracing the high social station 
that came with the years, ard entering 
sympathetically and wisely into the re- 
sponsibility of generous giving. It was 
no mere gesture of conventional domes- 
ticity that numerous benefactions bore 
the name of “Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding.” 
They were hers as well as his, not by ac- 
quiescence simply but by equality of 
impulse and desire. 

The Haverhill church was the object of 
their unremitting devotion. They con- 
nected themselves with it when they went 
to Haverhill in their early married life, 
and in every phase of its growing activity 
and prominence they vitally shared. Ina 
church conspicuous for strong men and 
women they were accorded leadership, 
and it was a leadership that was devoted 
to the common good, not to personal glori- 
fication. 

The home in which Mrs. Spaulding 
reigned by divine right was the reflection 
of her kindliness, graciousness, and culti- 
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vated taste. And even when illness and 
sorrow entered, the charm was there. 

Among many personal memories, going 
back to the years when I had the privilege 
of including Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 
among my parishioners in Haverhill, I 
may especially speak of their sympathy 
with and loyalty to the National Memorial 
Church enterprise. They were among the 
very earliest and among the largest con- 
tributors to it, giving the beautiful pulpit 
as a memorial to Dr. Miner, Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s uncle. At the time of Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s death I told of an incident in connec- 
tion with the gift that will bear repeating, 
as it reveals Mrs. Spaulding’s spirit as 
well as his. The pledge had been made 
payable when the pulpit should be in 
place, a thoroughly proper condition for a 
pledge of several thousand dollars made 
when the enterprise was not even in the 
blue-print stage, and its success by no 
means assured. About a year later, when 
I was making a purely personal call on 
Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, they inquired as 
to the progress of the campaign. I in- 
formed them that we were still several 
thousand dollars short of the amount of 
actual cash required to justify the begin- 
ning of construction. Shortly after a letter 
came saying that Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding 
desired to waive the original condition of 
the pledge and to pay it at once, as the 
money would do more good then than 
later. 

During the last few years, because of ill 
health, Mrs. Spaulding has lived in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, with her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Renfrew. Her 
interest in the National Memorial Church 
was unabated and her regret was keen 
that she could not see it with her own eyes. 
About a year ago Mrs. Renfrew visited 
the church, and at her mother’s request I 
had photographs of the interior sent to her, 
especially of the pulpit in which she was 
so deeply interested. It was a source of 
deep gratification to have her send word 
that she “‘was wholly satisfied” with the 
Miner memorial and the church as a whole. 

Each in his own way and out of his 
peculiar associations, many will call Mrs. 
Spaulding’s memory blessed. J would 
bring this sheaf of fragrant remembrance. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 
x * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 

_ A Public Meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts is to be held in the Universalist 
church in Canton on Thursday, March 10, 
beginning at 10.380 and continuing into the 
afternoon. 

A Good Fellowship Luncheon will be 
served by the ladies of the church. Mrs. 
Fred §S. Lincoln, 372 Pleasant St., tel. 
Canton 0262-W, should be notified in 
advance of your coming. Please attend to 
this at once. 

Arrangements have been made for 
transportation byjspecial bus. | Another 


instance where a notice must be sent in 
advance, this time to Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, 
38 Capen St., Medford Hillside, tel. 
Mystic 1167-M (please note change of 
address and telephone number); or, if 
more convenient, telephone to my home, 
Porter 1059-W. Seats thus engaged must, 
if possible, be used, or complications will 
arise that will make it hard on those who 
do go. The price will be reasonable, with 
a jolly time together en route. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged, and will be found in this issue of 


the Leader. Please look for it. 
Lilla P. Huntley. 
0) OF 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S AL- 
LIANCE 


The Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Greater Boston held their regular monthly 
meeting at Bethany Union on Feb. 19, 1932. 

Two splendid religious news reports 
were read by Mrs. Marrs and Mrs. Powers. 

Mrs. Lilla Huntley, president of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society 
of Massachusetts, was a special guest. 
She responded to a request from the 
president by telling in an interesting 
manner of some of the recent activities of 
her organization. 

A group of violin selections was given by 
Celia Witham. Miss Betty Neibling sang 
two songs. The speaker for the day was 
Miss Mary Driscoll, president of Hemen- 
way House. Miss Driscoll is also con- 
nected with the Better Homes Movement, 
and she told of some of the accomplish- 
ments of this movement in the South End. 
She had a very interesting and instructive 
message. 

A delicious lunch was served in the din- 
ing room, after which a round-table dis- 
cussion took place. 

The next meeting of the Alliance will 
be held at the Arlington Universalist 
church, March 18, 1932, at ll a.m. All 
are cordially invited. 

* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 310) 
has meant in Christian worship and what 
it may mean when understood in the light 
of its history and its artistic significance. 
One hundred and fifty hymns have been 
chosen, including such old ones as ‘‘The 
Day of Resurrection’’ written in the eighth 
century, many classics from the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
newer compositions such as Miss Lath- 
bury’s well-known Chautauqua hymns, 
and Howard Walter’s ‘I Would Be True.” 
One, at least, was written for this book, 
“Dear God, our Father, at Thy knee con- 

fessing,”’ by Katharine Lee Bates. 
The general plan is to give with each 


hymn its story, appropriate scripture, an 


analysis of the hymn’s thought, informa- 
tion about the tune, related music, and a 
bit of interpretation. Significant titles 
illumine the lyric and romantic aspects. 
Eleven indexes help the worker to find his 


way about amid the five hundred pages. 
To those who are teaching groups to sing 
or to appreciate hymns, to those respon- 
sible for worship services or special pro- 
grams, “Lyric Religion” will prove a 
friend indeed. 
G.E. 


* * 


BENJAMIN N. JOHNSON 


Benjamin Newhall Johnson died Feb. 
19 at his home, 109 Nahant Street, Lynn, 
Mass. He had been ill since the first of the 
year. 

He was born in lynn, June 19, 1856, 
the son of Rufus Augustus and Ellen Maria 
(Newhall) Johnson. He fitted for college 
at Chauncey Hall School and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, was graduated from 
Harvard College in the class of 1878, be- 
ing elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
Society and receiving his degree of A. B. 
cum laude, with highest honors in philos- 
ophy. 

After graduation he entered the Law 
School of Boston University. He was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar March 31, 
1880, and since that date has been engaged 
in the active practise of his profession. 
He was successively 2 member of the law 
firms of Ives, Johnson & Ives, Johnson, 
Clapp & Underwood, and Johnson, Clapp, 
Ives & Knight, all of Boston. 

Mr. Johnson had held no public office 
except as a member of the school board 
of his native city, in which he served two 
terms of three years each, and as chairman 
of the Metropolitan Improvements Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Guild to 
study and report to the Legislature meas- 
ures for the improvement of transporta- 
tion conditions, harbor facilities, and other 
developments in and about metropolitan 
Boston. 

He was much interested in the local 
history of Lynn and the surrounding towns, 
having been a charter member of the 
Lynn Historical Society and for nearly 
twenty-five years its president. He was a 
member of the Society of Colonial Wars, 
past president of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety Sons of the American Revolution, 
past president of Old Essex Chapter of 
that society, and a member of The Goy- 
ernor and Company of Massachusetts Bay 
in New England. 

In May, 1931, at Charlotte, N. C., Mr. 
Johnson was elected president general of 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. In connection 
with this office he had spoken before 
many state societies, and had recently re- 
turned from a short trip to the Middle 
West. He spent much time the past 
summer in Washington and the South in 
preparation for the Yorktown Sesquicen 
tennial, in which celebration he took an 
active part, and dedicated a beautiful 
tablet placed by his society on the front 
of the Old Custom House at Yorktown in 
memory of Comte de Grasse. 

In the Tercentenary Celebration in 
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June and July, 1920, of the settlement of 
the Third Plantation of Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, comprising the present city 
of Lynn and the towns of Saugus, Lynn- 
field, Swampscott, Nahant, Wakefield and 
Reading, Mr. Johnson took a prominent 
part, serving as chairman of the executive 
committee in charge of the celebration. 

In connection with the celebration, Mr. 
Johnson built and presented to the Lynn 
Historical Society a brick fireproof mu- 
seum for the housing and protection of its 
valuable possessions. 

He was a member of the American Bar 
Association, Massachusetts Bar Associa- 
tion, Bar Association of the City of Bos- 
ton, Essex County Bar Association, Har- 
vard Club of New York, Harvard Clubs of 
Boston and Lynn, Algonquin Club, Bos- 
ton City Club, Tedesco Country Club of 
Swampscott, Salem Country Club, East- 
ern Yacht Club of Marblehead, Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club, American and 
Massachusetts Forestry Associations, Mas- 
sachusetts Fish and Game Association, 
Bostonian Society, Oxford Club of Lynn, 
the Boston and Lynn Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the Universalist Club of Boston. 

He was interested in numerous business 
enterprises, being director of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Boston, director and 
vice-president of the Essex Trust Com- 
pany of Lynn, trustee and vice-president 
of the Lynn Institution of Savings, direc- 
tor and vice-president of the Lynn Gas & 
Electric Company, director of the Boston 
Woven Hose and Rubber Company, and 
president of the Carver Cotton Gin 
Company. 

In June, 1929, Tufts College conferred 
upon Mr. Johnson the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

On June 15, 1881, Mr. Johnson married 
Ida Moore Oliver of Saugus. She died in 
1894. His second wife was Virginia 
Vernon Newhall, whom he married in 1896. 
Her death occurred in 1926. He is sur- 
vived by three children, Mrs. Samuel 
B. Charles, Benjamin N. Johnson, Jr., 
and Richard Vernon Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson was a loyal member of the 
First Universalist Church of Lynn, serving 
as superintendent of the Sunday school and 
as a trustee. He took an active part in 
the layman’s campaign which was con- 
ducted throughout the denomination a 
few years ago. 

Funeral services were held in the church 
Feb. 22, with Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor of the church, and Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, a former pastor, officiating. The 
rites were simple and in keeping with Mr. 
Johnson’s unostentatious life. The sorrow 
was deep and touched every stratum of the 
city’s life, as was deserved by the man who 
was the acknowledged first citizen of Lynn. 

The service was peculiarly appropriate 
in the fact that tribute to Mr. Johnson’s 
memory was paid on the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington. Ben- 
jamin N. Johnson at his death was presi- 


dent of the national society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, and president 
of the Lynn Historical Society. Both 
organizations were represented by their 
next highest officers. The throng which 
filled the church included Mayor Manning 
of Lynn and members of his official family; 
representatives of Boston and Lynn bar 
associations, fraternal orders, clubs, indus- 
trial concerns, and banks in which Mr. 
Johnson was either a member or director. 
Floral tributes came from practically every 
state in the Union. 

Dr. Perkins paid eloquent tribute to the 
qualities of his long-time friend. He said: 
“The most expressive thing that can be 
said of Mr. Johnson was that he was greater 
than the sum of all his parts. He was a 
lawyer, but greater thanalawyer. Hewas 
a student of history, but something more 
than a student of history. He was a man 
of affairs, but greater than a man of af- 
fairs. Whatever he touched he lighted up 
with the inner power of his own splendid 
character. His buoyancy, his cheer, Ais 
indomitable devotion to the causes he 
served, were outstanding characteristics.” 
Dr. Rose read passages from the Old and 
New Testaments which expressed the 
character and faith of Mr. Johnson, and 
read in closing Wordsworth’s “The Happy 
Warrior.” 

* % 
FOR THESE HARD TIMES, 
—A NEW RELIGIOUS NOVEL 


The Macmillan Company, of New York 
City, issues the first novel based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Unique.  Histori- 
cally accurate. Commended by religious 
leaders such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Rey. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly 
dramatic period, when struggle for social 
justice and international peace gave 
motivating force for evolution of mono- 
theism. Shows Bible as a literature de- 
veloping in hard times. “By the Waters 
of Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,” 
by Louis Wallis. All booksellers, or the 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 
$2.00.—Advt. 


Notices 


GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The letter of license granted to Rev. Aubrey F. 
Hess, Ph. D., having expired Oct. 24, 1931, he has 
been given full fellowship. 

J.C. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as lay preacher granted to C. W 
Kirkpatrick, Blanchester. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Dayton, Ohio, Unitarian. 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Harry Wright 
to New York, Rev. Thomas M. Murray to Michigan. 

Fellowship granted to clerical licentiate, Rev. 
William A. Wilson, Columbus. 


Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
x % 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
The time—Supper, Monday, March 28, to lunch- 
eon Thursday, March 31, inclusive. Rates—$3.50 
per day. Reservations should be made in advance 


‘ Attleboro, 


through Rev. A. A. Blair, 8 Auburn St., Nashua, 
N. H., who is in charge of the assignment of rooms. 

Dues—One dollar per year. 

Idlewild Farm—Mail address, Nashua, N. H., 
R.F.D. Telegraph address, Nashua, N. H. 

Automobile—Route 3 from Boston and 113 at 
Tyngsboro Bridge. 

By rail to Lowell, electric car to Tynsgboro Bridge. 
Call Idlewild for private conveyance from this point. 

Weston A. Cate. 
x Ok 
WANTED 


A few copies of Harmonies New and Old, for use by 
a frontier mission group. Send to W.A. Price, State 
Superintendent of Churches, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
x * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Preachers 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. D., 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S.S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 

April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. ; 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

‘April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

April 26-29, Dean Willard L. Sperry, Theological 
School in Harvard University. 

x x 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted transfer of Rev. Harry M. Wright from 
the Ohio Convention, Feb. 26, 1932. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
A ee 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Fellowship granted to William E. Billingham 
(Unitarian), clerical licentiate, under date of Jan. 
21, 1982. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
oe 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


At its meeting on Feb. 1, the committee author- 
jzed the ordination of Donald Guy Lothrop. On 
March 8, this ordination will take place in the Wake- 
field Universalist Church. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
* 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


Universalist church, Canton, Thursday, March 10. 

Morning session, 10.80. Voluntary, Mrs. S. 
Coburn Owen. Praise service, ‘“The Joy of Standing 
By,” Mrs. Florence G. Robinson, Franklin. Greet- 
ings, Mrs. Frank B. Plunkett, president Mission 
Circle. Response, Mrs. Harrie P. Olney, North 
district director. ‘Our Educational 
Program,” Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell, Attleboro. Dis- 
cussion period. Speakers, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
president of the W. N. M. A., Mrs. E. R. Sampson, 
North Weymouth, Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, Cambridge. 
Violin solo, Miss Elsie Owen, Canton. ‘‘Women in 
the Church,”? Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, Norwood. 

12.30, luncheon, at the usual price. Reservations 
must be made in advance. Notify Mrs. Fred S. 
Lincoln, 372 Pleasant St., Canton, telephone, 0262-W, 
by Monday, March 7. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Personal message and 
prayer, Rey. Adelbert Allison, pastor. Address, 
Rev. Edward Huntington Smith, Foochow, China. 


Cello solo, Miss Ruby Johnson, Canton, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ernest Johnson. Benediction. 

Transportation fron Greater Boston will be by bus, 
stopping for those who plan to go this way at Mal- 
den, 8.30 a. m., Medford, Davis and Central Squares, 
allowing fifteen minutes between stops, arriving at 
Symphony Hall, Massachusetts Avenue, at 9.15, on 
to Eggleston Square. Call Mrs. Polsey, tel. Mystic 
1167-M, by Tuesday evening. ‘Transportation by 
‘train is impossible. 

i 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 

Lenten services are held from 12.15 to 12.55, Feb. 
10 to March 25, at Tremont Temple, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
‘Churches. 

March 7. Rev. Philemon F. Sturges, Dean St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

March 8, 9 and 10. Dr. Frederick W. Adams, Bos- 
ton University School of Theology. 

March 11. Rev. Henry McF. B. Ogilby, Church 
-of Our Saviour (Episcopal), Brookline. 

March 14. Rev. Vaughan Dabney, Dean Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

March 15. Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Somerville. 

March 16. Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts. 

March 17. Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, Old 
‘South Church, Boston. 

March 18. Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Dean Har- 
-vard Divinity School. 

March 21. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, 
«Church, Brookline. 

March 22. Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, Harvard 
‘Church (Congregational), Brookiine. 

March 23. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, First Bap- 
tist Church, Newton Center. 

March 24. Rev. William L. Stidger, Copley Meth- 
-odist Church, Boston. 

March 25. Good Friday (12 to 3 p. m.) “The 
“Seven Last Words of Christ.” 12, Rev. James 
Whitcomb Brougher, Tremont Temple Baptist 


Baptist 


‘Church. 12.30, Rev. Elmer A. Leslie, Professor 
Boston University. 12.55, Rev. Everett C. Herrick, 
President Newton Theological Seminary. 1.20, 


Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur, Massachusetts Church 
Federation. 1.45, Rev. Jedidiah Edgerton, New 
‘Church Society, Roxbury. 2.10, Bishop William 
F. Anderson, Methodist Episcopal Church, North 
East Area. 2.35, Rev. Raymond Calkins, First 
‘Church in Cambridge (Congregational). 

yak 3 

THE AMERICAN SEMINAR IN EUROPE 

Among the many splendid contributions to life 
that Sherwood Eddy has made, few have been more 
‘significant and valuable than the establishment 
-and maintenance of the group study pilgrimages to 
Europe which he has conducted for the last dozen 
years. These groups not only visit important 
European centers, but meet outstanding political, 
economic, educational and religious leaders all the 
way from London to Moscow. 

The 1932 Seminar promises to be even more at- 
tractive than its predecessors. It will visit London, 
Berlin, Prague, Vienna, and those who desire may 
also enter Russia, spending considerable time in 
Leningrad and Moscow. Following this the group 
will all reunite for a week in Geneva to make a 
critical study of the League of Nations. 

In no other way perbaps can the serious student 
learn so much in so short a time or come in contact 
with so many important people, and certainly no 
individual traveler could hope to do it for so little 
‘money. 

Membership in the group is strictly limited to 
persons of serious purpose. Those interested should 
write to Sherwood Eddy, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Obituary 
‘‘Aunt Matt” Pruett 
Sitting on her own porch, Feb. 12, with son and 
daughter, where a moment before all had been 
shelling corn together, “Aunt Matt” pitched forward 
gn her chair and without a struggle, in our beautiful 
mountain phrase was ‘“‘gone yonder.” 


On Feb. 11 she had been all day at Chapel and 
Friendly House, “tacking a comfort’’ and sewing for 
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the needy. Always happy, this day she was even 
merry, although, in a sudden serious turn of con- 
versation, she spoke with certainty and hope of the 
last journey to the “‘country from whose bourn no 
traveler returns.” 

“Aunt Matt”? was a daughter of ‘Father In- 
man,” and is survived by one brother and two sis- 


ters. She is the third of “Father Inman’s family” 
to be buried from Inman’s Chapel in ten years, and 
the fifth to die in that time. She was seventy-four 
years old, and leaves behind seven children, fifty- 
nine grandchildren and nineteen great grandchil- 
dren. 

All the chiidren and many of the grandchildren 
were present at the funeral, which took place at 
Inman’s Chapel, Sunday, Feb. 14, at 2 p. m., with over 
200 people attending. The service was conducted 
by her pastor. Personal tributes were brought by 
Rev. W. H. Pless, a nephew, and Rev. Thos. Erwin, 
a life-long friend. The Clara Barton Guild ren- 
dered appropriate music. 

The rain held up for the interment service near her 
father’s grave at the back of the church, and the bank 
of Easter flowers shone in the gloom like the “‘glorious 
certainty of the life to come.” 

Aunt Matt was a deaconess of the church of her 
faith, and ‘‘active in all good works.” 


John Francis Ballou 


John Francis Ballou, whose home was in West- 
minster, Mass., died after a short illness on Feb. 13, 
1932. He was born in 1851 in Jacksonville, Vermont, 
and traced his ancestry to Hosea Ballou. He had 
always been very proud of his Universalist ancestry, 
and throughout his life was a loyal member of the 
Universalist Church. He leaves a son, Henry 
Ballou, professor in the British Agricultural College 
in Trinidad, a step-daughter, Mrs. Carl Page of West- 
minster, an adopted daughter, Mrs. Edith Dewick 
of Worcester, and four grandchildren. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich officiated at the funeral, which 
was held in the Westminster Universalist church. 
As Mr. Ballou was a loyal Odd Fellow that lodge was 
represented by the chaplain and a past patron, who 
read the funeral service. 


Jarvis S. Jennings 


Jarvis S. Jennings, a tailor in Detroit, Mich., for 
sixty years, died suddenly at his home on Friday, 
Feb. 19. He was eighty-seven years old. 

Mr. Jennings was born in New York City in a day 
when men’s clothing styles, as he said, “‘were not so 
very much different than they are to-day.” He or- 
ganized his own tailoring company a few years after 
going to Detroit, and remained in the same business 
until about ten years ago. Since then he had been 
associated with Joseph S. Yates in a tailoring estab- 
lishment. 

He leaves one daughter, Mary F., of Detroit; four 
sons, Jarvis S., Jr., and Raymond C, of Detroit; 
Charles H. of Shiprock, Ariz.; Frank C. H., of Spring- 
field, Ill., and twelve grandchildren. 

He was a loyal Universalist, and a regular at- 
tendant at the services of the church, 


Mrs. Martin L. Brown 

Mary Lestina Brown, wife of Dr. Martin M. Brown 
of North Adams, Mass., died at her home in North 
Adams, Feb. 15, 1982, after an illness of four months. 
Mrs. Brown was born in Rowe in 1872, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lorenzo Blakeslee. Her marriage 
to Dr. Brown in 1892 was the first to be performed 
in the new church, and for nearly forty years she 
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was one of the most active and most loved women 
in church and community. Her three sons died in 
infancy, but she and Dr. Brown reared and educated 
eight children not their own. 

Mrs. Brown held many offices in the North Adams 
church, but was most closely identified with the 
Social Club, which she founded. She was president 
of the club for twenty-five years. She was active in 
all good works and pre-eminent in friendship. 

Funeral services were held in the North Adams 
church on Feb. 18. The church was crowded with 
her friends. Rev. Pliny A. Allen, pastor of the 
church, and Rev. Albert Hammatt of Longmeadow 
officiated. Interment was at Southview Cemetery, 
North Adams, 


cA Rare Easter Gift 
to 
Your Church or Sunday School 


<“PAX 33 


The Great Bas Relief 
by 
Gustav Pickery 


While his country was still occupied by 
invaders, Gustav Pickery of Bruges molded 
this wonderful head of Jesus as his own 
“prayer for peace.” 


Through the kindness of Dr. Etz we are 
able to offer a limited number of repro- 
ductions in the form of wall plaques ap- 
proximately two feet square. 


No church or Sunday school could have a 
more impressive or beautiful adornment. 


An Ideal Easter Gift 
Price $25.09 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Original 
Knobby Kraft Plan 


for 
Church and Charitable Societies 


Let us help your Organization 
raise that Easter pledge 


Send for literature 


THE KNOBBY KRAFTERS 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


March 5, 1932 | 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


"Alleluia! 


ia is: han 


A beautiful design in three colors—blue, 
black and yellow. Printed from _half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
¢er Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


GODD ARD A Eesoecncry School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prtnier 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho! 
for young men and young women, offering excepe 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodk 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able- 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new: 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a. 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully toe 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town,. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S.. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B.. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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Crackling 


There is loose in the world to-day three 
men who have the ear marks of three of 
the greatest war lords of all history, they 
are Kejura of Japan, Mussolini of Italy, 
and Lenni of Russia. They are playing 
the game of Napoleon, Kiser Bill, and 
Caesar all at one time. Their game is 
arming themselves for the air, land and 
water and playing the game of diplomacy 
with a bunch of Sunday-school diplo- 
mants at Lacarno and Geneva.—Hditorial 
in a Red Cliff (Colo.) paper. 

* * 


“T heard this week,” writes Mr. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie in Vox, “of a small 
Anglo-Catholic boy who was protesting 
to his parents that he would never be a 
Roman Catholic. He was asked why, and 
he replied that he did not believe the Pope 
was God.” 

“But Roman Catholics do not believe 
that.” 

The child paused fora moment. ‘Well, 
they believe he’s inflammable, anyway.” 

o * 

“Gus,” said Bill, as he caught up with 

Gus on the way back to camp, “are all 


the rest of the boys out of the woods yet?” 


“Yes,” said Gus. 

**All six of them?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yep,” answered Gus, “‘they’re all 
safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling, 
“T’ve shot a deer.”’— Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

Jane, aged five, is in the habit of talk- 
ing very fast, to the annoyance of her 
parents. The other night at dinner the 
following conversation took place between 
Jane and her grandfather: 

“Jane, I can’t understand you if you 
insist on talking so fast.’ 

“TI don’t talk too fast, grandpa,’ she 
rattled on, “‘you just listen too slow.’”’— 
Liberty. 

* * 

Frank Soderlund of South Auburn re- 
ported to police that while he sat enrap- 
tured by Mrs. H—’s exhortations, some- 
body picked his pocket of $183. 

Other collections, according to Mrs. 
H—’s business representative, amounted 
to $300.—Worcester (Mass.) News. 

* * 


“Dad, what is influence?”’ 

“Influence, my son, i3 a thing you 
think you have until you try to use it.”— 
Der Wahre Jabok (Berlin). 

* * 

The friends of Robert D. will regret to 
know that he is recovering at his home 
from results of an automobile accident.— 
Columbia (S. C.) State. 

* * 


Several guests were wounded and gassed. 
George E. Hitzens was shot in the face 
and back and probably wounded.—Buf- 
falo Express. 


The Sunday School Helpers 


MARTHA L. FISCHER, Editor Senior Helper 
HELENE ULRICH, Editor Intermediate Helper 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


When the Uniform Lessons came into general use in Sunday Schools, it was a great 
step in advance. Such a plan has certain advantages that do not need to be disputed, 
especially in small schools and among untrained teachers. This plan is still in use in a 
large number of schools of all denominations. 


The Senior Helper is intended for adults, for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. For pupils older than seventeen, use the senior Helper. 


The Intermediate Helper is valuable for pupils from thirteen to seventeen. The 
plan for each week is to tell the story simply, following with several “‘life situations” 
embodying the lesson, and a series of questions for discussion admirably suited to the 
needs of intermediate groups. 


The General Sunday School Association recommends these Helpers in classes of 
the ages for which they are prepared. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 


Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. : 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS | 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
‘light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


